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PREFACE 


F aith is one thing that cannot be forced. Faith 
is never strong if it is nothing but a determined, 
perhaps even a desperate, will to believe. Seeing is 
believing, but faith sees with clear vision where 
unbelief finds only darkness. Faith that sees is strong 
and confident. This book has been written because 
by some alchemy of mind and soul, be it the grace 
of God, the intellectual validity of the Christian 
faith has been borne in upon me with peculiar 
vividness during the past few months. I have experi- 
enced the truth that religion is illumination, not a 
part-by-part conviction, but a seeing as a whole, 
and a feeling as a whole, the unifying insights 
which make tenable the religious claim. I have 
naturally not been able to formulate these insights 
in detail as adequately as I should like, but I have 
become persuaded by the compelling truth inherent 
in the Christian faith itself that Christianity is man’s 
ultimate religion because it is God’s supreme reve- 
lation. Being persuaded means to me having convic- 
tion based on insight and commitment, while being 
open to further truth and eager to learn from 
others. The ultimates of persuasion thus possess 
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definiteness and a certain finality which, neverthe- 
less, is neither static nor dogmatic. 

Some feel that Christianity is solely a matter of 
faith and not at all a matter of reason. My belief, 
however, is that the two need and help each other. 
God gave us reason to understand our faith increas- 
ingly, and faith that we might see beyond what 
now is to what God is and means all things to be. 
The first chapter, consequently, aims to ward off a 
destructive irrationalism which wearily surrenders 
all Christian apologetics. Christian faith is by no 
means arbitrary. In its light we see man’s deepest 
need and by its power we can provide its highest 
ideal satisfaction. We are made for the God who 
gave us Christ, and only by understanding and ac- 
cepting that truth can we find the final fulfillment 
of our lives. I hope that no one, therefore, will take 
offense at my genuine appreciation of the true in- 
sight possessed by sincere humanists. We who be- 
lieve in historic Christianity in its deepest affirma- 
tions have by our obtuseness given frequent and 
ample occasion for the rise of this movement. This 
must at least be the abiding truth of humanism, 
that unless the Christian message is understood to 
be best for man even on the human level, faith has 
no right to claim any other. Christian faith to be 
true must be applicable to individual and social 
problems. For that reason one of the most far-reach- 
ing reconversions in my life attended the discovery 
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that Christianity alone can adequately synthesize 
the good and the right into the true good. Chris- 
tianity as no other rehgion, I am persuaded, can 
solve not only the quest of the individual life but 
also our pressing social problems. This is the burden 
of the first chapter. 

Another immeasurably faith-enforcing insight 
came with the inner understanding why Christi- 
anity alone can constructively fulfill all other re- 
ligions. (The reader wilt observe that the nature of 
agape is such as to preclude “invidious comparison” 
of Christianity with other religions, and also makes 
essential learning whatever is good in other re- 
ligions.) Instead of taking sides in the struggle 
among the radicals with their stress on religion as an 
aspect of culture continuity, the hberals with their 
emphasis on the unity of truth and the presence of 
good in all rehgions, and the conservatives with 
their insistence on the finality of Christ and the 
necessity of complete conversion to him, I found 
that patient meditation on the total truth of the 
Christian faith in relation to other religions revealed 
the necessity of finding for aU the valid insights of 
these schools of thought an important part in a 
more ample solution. Particularly essential, I think, 
is the establishing of definite principles of relation- 
ship in terms of comparison, inclusion, and exclu- 
sion. If Christian faith is understood in terms of its 
inner, necessary distinctiveness and unity, then its 
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almost endless possibilities for creativity within all 
cultures become vividly apparent. In the second 
chapter I attempt to give definite formulation to 
these relationships. 

Christianity, furthermore, affirms that the ideal 
revealed in Jesus Christ is more real, in terms of 
essential existence, than the actual order of this 
world. Unless an adequate interpretation of history 
discloses an organic relation of history as a whole 
to God’s special revelation in Christ, this claim is 
obviously arbitrary. Only if the Redeemer is the 
Creator so that the entire order of creation shows 
an intrinsically complementary relationship to the 
special act of God’s redemption, can faith reason- 
ably, seeingly, assert that the Christian faith is not 
only ultimately real in God, rationally realizable in 
terms of the highest fulfillment of the most basic 
human needs, but also actually being and becoming 
realized in the concrete order of history. The cor- 
recmess of this third chapter’s line of thought, 
therefore, is indispensable to the total vision of the 
book. 

The very center of Christianity, of course, is 
God’s special, final revelation and His special, con- 
clusive redemption in Jesus Christ. In the two chap- 
ters following, I have tried to indicate a somewhat 
new approach to the traditional doctrines. The 
Virgin Birth, for instance, stands for the real fact, 
regardless of the biological issue, of a special discon- 
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tinuity entering the continuity of history. It guards 
the truth that God sent His Son so that Jesus is not 
only any good man who happened to discover what 
God truly was, but is instead God’s special revela- 
tion in the fullness of time. To me increasingly 
Christianity stands or falls according to its basic 
understanding of the Incarnation. If we can find the 
central truth contained within the historic dogma, 
the need for the letter as such will surely diminish, 
making it possible both for the literalists to sur- 
render their untenable and unnecessary outer bul- 
warks without giving up the real position for which 
they have been fighting; and for numerous liberals, 
on the other side, to regain important doctrinal con- 
tent by the pondering of the traditional forms. For 
these literalists who seek a positive Christian theol- 
ogy and fail to find it in current liberalisms, and 
for these liberals who are on a similar quest but can- 
not retreat to literahstic fundamentalism, this book 
is especially written. For this reason I have also in- 
cluded a discussion of the miracles of Jesus that 
aims to be critically careful and yet to see the prob- 
lems involved through the central perspective of 
Christian faith. I wish to stress that my supreme con- 
cern here is not so much with the historical miracles 
as with our attitude toward God or nature as an 
ultimate principle of explanation. 

The objective aspects of the Atonement, further- 
more, were nearly meaningless to me until the sig- 
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nificance of their central truth for Christian faith 
burst in upon me. I hope earnestly that my brief 
treatment of the subject will suggest an approach 
that will open a door to much fuller understanding 
and unity on the all-important subject. The formu- 
lation of all these doctrines is personal^ — just the 
way, in fact, that I teach my classes— in order that 
the thought presented be available to the large num- 
ber who are sincerely interested in theology but 
unable to take time to read technical treatises. Even 
though the idea I am setting forth in this section 
must be much further developed in future thinking 
(I am, in fact, even now hard at work on what I 
feel to be my life’s task; the preparation of a ten- 
volume Christian theology in which I can devote 
several years to each main topic), I am including 
this section on Christ, because wherever I lecture, 
in my classes, in churches, in conferences, people 
nearly always sooner or later come anxiously to the 
meaning of Jesus for modern faith. There is an 
acute hunger for more and more adequate treat- 
ment of this subject. The clamor of students for 
“straight theology” is reason enough for me to meet 
in some small measure this growing demand. 

The last chapter aims to describe the deepest ex- 
perience of our faith: the Christian fellowship of 
forgiveness. It seemed impossible to discuss the doc- 
trine of forgiveness without first discussing the doc- 
trines of sin and penitence, and these three in the 
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light of the relation of the respective act to the re- 
spective state. A friend feels that what I call the 
process of conversion is really Christian confirma- 
tion. I am still convinced that to call it confirmation 
is to lessen the intensity of the spiritual problem 
involved. 

Much of the material in this book has been used 
for lectures at the Vermont Study Conference for 
Congregational and Methodist ministers, the State 
Convention of the Congregational Churches of 
New Hampshire, and the Study Conference of the 
Congregational Ministers of New England, New 
York, and New Jersey. The substance of chapters 
three and six has appeared respectively in Christen- 
dom and the Seminar Quarterly, and I am grateful 
for the privilege of using it here. I am particularly 
thankful to my wife for faithfully and generously 
assisting me at every step in the writing, the prepa- 
ration, and the proofreading of the manuscript. 

Nels F. S. Ferre 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
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The Human Ultimate 

T he unmistakable trend, of late, is back to tra- 
ditional theology. The grazing lands of liberal- 
ism which seemed so green during peace and pros- 
perity are now felt to be too exposed for these 
times of confusion and terror. To many it seems 
that these attractive pastures have gradually be- 
come parched until they are now hardly distin- 
guishable from the waste lands of humanism. Hence 
easily enough have the fires of war and the storms 
of social injustice started a stampede into the bad 
lands of irrational mythology. This scramble for 
refuge, however, usually takes pains to dignify itself 
by assuming the name of a return to theology. 

Not so long ago, humanism became considered 
by increasing numbers a state of religious emanci- 
pation. The humanist was held up as the pioneer 
who had made his way from the dusky lowlands 
of primitive mythology to the brighter heights of 
scientific discovery. Now, however, the humanist 
is being more and more accused of being a pied 
piper who piped the cocksure melody of a one- 

[x] 
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eyed method that lured many into the killing cold 
of scientific abstraction. Frozen there by human 
pride, they say, those who followed are now too 
numb to return to the satisfying climate of divine 
truth. Although deep in their hearts may be the 
wish to escape, how pleasant they find it just to sit 
in the snows of sophisticated self-satisfaction! 

A return to theology! The theologian ought to 
look such a gift horse in the mouth. He must not 
be pulled out of focus by the glamour of humanism 
when it is fashionable; nor must he shrink from the 
name when men revile it. There is truth in every 
school of thought. Man’s folly is to exaggerate and 
obscure even his partial truths by a defensive emo- 
tional attachment to them. He identifies his own 
intellectual security and prestige with his limited 
insights. Not only war with the sword but also war 
with the pen is greatly due to a feeling of insecurity. 
Men fear the open mind because it is so often nega- 
tive. The critical intellect does destroy, but it need 
not destroy the truth. It is possible to combine an 
open mind with a positive attitude. If we go far 
enough in our thinking and are sufficiently critical 
of our criticism, we finally arrive at the point where 
positive emotional security is consistent with free 
intellectual inquiry. Then we see in the light of the 
fuller truth the place and proportion of the more 
partial insights. We see, indeed, the shortcomings 
of humanism, but we understand also that there are 
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truths and values in it which we can by no means 
afford to lose. The return to theology must not be 
a return to mythology. If Christianity is to save a 
lost world it must be more, but it cannot be less, 
than a high humanism. Christianity must be, at 
least, the human ultimate. 

In order to be the human ultimate, Christianity 
must be no less than man’s highest practical ideal. 
An ideal which can in no way be realized may be 
beautiful, but it is also irrelevant. Religion is more 
than a matter of aesthetics. It is more, too, than a 
matter of the conservation of values. Religion is, 
at least, man’s attempt to change his actual world 
by the light and in the power of, or by his surrender 
to, an ideal order beyond this world. Religion is 
somehow man’s demand on what actually is because 
of his understanding of and belief in what ideally 
must be, in order that it may be. It is the transfor- 
mation of, or escape from, this realm of imperfec- 
tion by at least the help of some Kingdom of per- 
fection not of this world. Unless the relation 
between man’s deepest needs and their highest ideal 
satisfaction is in some sense characterized by realiza- 
bility, there can be no religion. Religion is not a 
matter of an unattainable ideal nor altogether of an 
ideal already attained. It has to do, rather, with an 
ideal that has been partially attained and is thus, to 
some extent, tested in experience, but with an ideal 
which waits for further attainment. Religion is 
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always a matter of man’s relation to the ultimately 
real as it, in turn, is imderstood in the relation be- 
tween realization and realizabihty. Any adequate 
religion must have been partially verified in experi- 
ence but in its ideal demand it must go far beyond 
any general experiential verification. The ultimate 
religion must offer the highest ideaff in the light of 
which, and by the power of which, human actuality 
can be transformed. 

To be ultimate, the Christian religion must, there- 
fore, be at least good humanism. It must not be less 
than man’s highest applicable ideal. The ideal satis- 
faction of human needs (not necessarily, and per- 
haps comparatively seldom, human desires) must 
always be one final test of an adequate religion. 
This satisfaction, naturally, depends upon super- 
human forces. Unless the ideal order has super- 
human power, wisdom, and concern for man it 
cannot adequately meet man’s needs. Religion, in 
any case, remains vital only so long as men are con- 
vinced that their belief and behavior in some way 
change, affect, or at least are expressive of those 

^ Since the term “ideal” is used in neither the strictly Platonic nor 
Deweyan sense, and since it is better not to anticipate, the term will 
best be defined by its use in the complete context. Obviously it is 
used neither as a static self-sufScient reality nor merely as a social 
creation, but rather, as we proceed, as a dynamic relation between 
the absolute Will of God and man’s need to know and accept it. 
Though absolute, the nature of this absolute is such as to allow for 
an almost indefinite social creativity, demanding absolutely one 
thing only; but the meaning of the term can become sufficiently 
clear only in terms of its full context. 
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cosmic conditions. The heart of religion is the rela- 
tion between man’s need and the universe upon 
which it depends. 

But this explanation, does it not, seems to be the 
direct refutation of humanism? Why, then, is hu- 
manism claimed to contain vital religious truth and 
value? Humanism, to answer this question, has 
rendered religion real service by stressing unflinch- 
ingly that the relation between human needs and 
truly ideal value is the minimum locus of religion. 
It has kept insisting that true religion can never 
become unmindful of this relation. Humanism, 
therefore, in many respects has been the guardian 
of an enlightened conscience. It has broken away 
from mythologies which supported an unworthy 
view of cosmic reality and required men to submit 
to it, indeed, even to worship it. Humanism has 
rightly called religion a bad influence when it 
weakens and thwarts man’s highest realizable ideal. 
It has stood steadfastly for the truth that whatever 
religion intimidates man and perverts his moral 
judgment is a hability. Such a religion is an opiate 
or an “escape” from life as it is. Humanism has 
labored earnestly to free man from the social paral- 
ysis of superstitious fear. It has defended the truth 
that an adequate religion must be best for man even 
if it be considered on a level no higher them the 
human. Christianity, in any case, needs to keep the 
moral sensitivity of the humanists. Surely they are 
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for, and not against, the true good. Those of us 
who feel that humanism is both intellectually' and 
religiously inadequate ought to give evidence that 
our teacWngs are at least as morally sensitive as 
those of humanism. A debt of gratitude, in fact, is 
due the humanists for their insistence on the fact 
that the minimum meaning of religion is the ideal 
satisfaction of the basic human needs. Humanism 
ought to remind us that Christianity must be at 
least the human ultimate. 

This assertion can be tested: If the imiverse is 
unfriendly to man’s highest realizable ideals, the 
moral duty of man, surely, is to fight it. He must 
then create as much of an ideal order as he can 
without it and in spite of it. Such a universe is obvi- 
ously unworthy of man’s worship. Man may cringe 
before the evil will of a divine dictator. But can he 
give him his heartfelt devotion? Man may stand 
stricken with fear and dread before an impersonal, 
destructive world order, but can he implore its aid, 
co-operate with it, and adore it? Worship is based 
on the recognition of the moral worthiness of its 
object.^ Unless there is in the universe a power at 
least as good as man’s highest relevant ideal, there 
is nothing in it to worship. If the universe is un- 
friendly to the ideal, religion iti its inevitably more 
than human terms is, in fact, an evil. Idealism, or 

2 Even the worship of evil deities like the Devil or ^iva implies 
at least negative goodness on their part. 
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human aspiration, should then supplant religion, or 
faith in an ideal objective order. Then, indeed, Epi- 
curus, for instance, ought to have become the savior 
of mankind from all the unnecessary fear and dread 
which tends to accompany every religion. 

But if, again, the universe is neutral, religion as 
distinguished from mere human idealism is irrele- 
vant. Religion is objectively centered while idealism 
springs from man’s sense of power in himself to 
transform the actual world. The religious quest it- 
self, of course, remains a historic fact whatever be 
the nature of the universe; but if the cosmic condi- 
tions do not include concern for the true good of 
man, there is no source of help outside man. Re- 
hgion is then indeed man’s great illusion. It is then 
man’s inability to believe that the cosmos which 
produced him is as cruel as it really is. Worship he 
may still. But what, pray, is there to worship? His 
worship becomes wistful and futile. For in the end 
it becomes nothing more than man’s feeble vision 
of what ought to be, his longing and striving for it, 
but with the deep knowledge under it all that the 
ideal has neither cosmic strength nor permanent 
meaning. The keener man’s sense and appreciation 
of the ideal, the deeper must be his grief over its 
powerlessness and transiency. The vitality of re- 
ligion, in any case, evaporates unless somehow its 
ideal be in the nature of things. Religion needs a 
cosmic guarantee. Man cannot long and well bear 
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the burden of his own heart. Man’s needs are far too 
great for him by himself ideally to satisfy them. 
Religion springs not a little from the sense of the 
uncertainty of life. Destruction of all kinds threat- 
ens man. And then death ends it ail — ^unless there is 
an ideal realm not of this world which both cares 
for it and has the wisdom and power to preserve, 
perpetuate, and fulfill its fleeting values. Religion, 
therefore, would make no essential difference unless 
the cosmos were in ideal relation to man’s deepest 
needs. If the universe be unfriendly, as we have 
seen, man must pursue his ideals without and in 
spite of it. If the universe be neutral, he must also 
work to realize what ideals he can with no cosmic 
help whatever. But the reference of religion is 
always to the relation between man’s need and its 
ideal realization. This is the principle of religious 
relevance. This is religion’s pivotal point of contact 
with the Cosmos. Religious faith, therefore, must 
be truly good for man even on the human level if 
it is legitimately to find its highest adequacy on any 
other. The cosmic nature of religion, in other 
words, is meaningless to man unless it constitute an 
adequate ideal for him, Christianity, the writer has 
come to feel with certainty, offers even on the 
human level, as far as this is possible, the highest 
ideal realization of man’s deepest needs. The writer 
has -gradually come to understand why Christianity 
offers itself as an unrivaled human ultimate. This 
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claim must be investigated in this chapter. In the 
next we must examine the historical soundness of 
the interpretation of Christianity which we are to 
give and must see whether Christianity can also ful- 
fill creatively ail other religions. The following 
chapter must be devoted to an exposition of the 
proposition that Christianity is not only realizable 
but is in some demonstrable measure also a historic 
realization. Only then have we a right to proceed 
to a discussion of Christ as the religious ultimate, 
beyond which, in every relevant sphere, no prin- 
ciple of interpretation, or no standard of explana- 
tion, can be more adequate. Only after that can we 
describe the ultimate Christian experience in the 
fellowship of forgiveness. At the end we hope to 
have shared at least a part of our vision why the 
Christian faith is man’s ultimate religion. 

What is it, then, that man most deeply needs? 
And what is the highest ideal that can satisfy this 
need? First of all; Man needs to live. There is in 
all of us a natural drive just to keep living. Even 
when life becomes so unbearable that men take it 
from themselves, this urge persists. When a man, 
for instance, throws himself into a river, or lets 
himself fall with a noose around his neck, or waits 
for gas fumes to overcome him, there is still in him 
a strong urge to swim, to catch hold of the rope, 
or to run from the room. This deep need to live 
keeps numberless people living when death would 
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temporarily seem to be preferable. The will to live 
is the native drive of the self. The will to die is not 
innate, but acquired, conditioned by unfavorable 
circumstances. Any religion that is to meet the 
depths of human need must answer man’s quest for 
life. It is sometimes claimed that religion and re- 
nunciation are inseparable states. But more basic 
still is the relation between religion and salvation. 
Men should lose their lives only to find them. 

But Buddhism, one of the world’s largest re- 
ligions, tells us that salvation is to be freed from 
the very will to live. Does this, then, refute our 
whole contention that any adequate religion must 
first of all meet man’s need for life? Not at all. 
Whatever Buddhism may say about life, Buddhists 
generally both keep living themselves and con- 
stantly allow more children of men to be born. 
Whatever explanation in terms of religion is given 
for their doing so, Buddhists in actual practice con- 
tinually affirm the will to live. The great masses, 
moreover, do not want to pass into the Nirvana of 
the effete intellectuals. For themselves they picture 
very realistically concrete gods and heavens. What 
all finally desire to escape is the round of rebirths 
into the evils oi this kind of life. Particularly they 
long to escape the misery of selfish desire. The 
Buddhist feels the sting of the truth that selfish 
desire is an unquenchable fire that can never be 
satisfied. He is pained by the isolation of individual 
desire. He is, therefore, deeply religious. The com- 
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mon people dread to become embodied in lower 
forms of desire, as in animal life, whereas the monk 
wants to escape from the whole chain of existence 
characterized by selfish desire. Hence he tries to 
believe that if he can only shatter the illusion that 
he is an individual self he will escape into a condi- 
tion so ideal that it cannot even be called better 
than this life. It cannot even be measured in its 
terms. The Buddhists do not have an adequate re- 
ligion, but they seek the true, the real, and the per- 
manent. Buddhism testifies to the fact that the will 
to live, when it becomes a will to selfishness, is a 
flat failure. Men must lose themselves. They must 
be “bom again.” Buddhism witnesses to the fact 
that the will to live is not in itself a sufficient end 
for man. He needs something much more. Per- 
haps a central legend in the Buddha’s own life an- 
swers the question as to what man needs. The 
Buddha had become enlightened, the story goes, 
and could enter into Nirvana, but out of com- 
passion for the world he returned to teach men the 
way of salvation. He now returned because he had 
something to live for.® Perhaps our final answer will 

the Buddhists had only generalized this idea and made it 
central in cosmos and conduct! Buddha saw the central reason 
for religion — that selfish desire can never be satisfied. His illumina- 
tion that man must escape from this was correct. But he failed to 
observe that the will to live is itself conditioned by man’s social 
drive. He himself, apart from the legend, admirably illustrated 
this truth in a life of patient service. We must lose our lives, but 
there is something better to lose them into than Nirvana. 
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be that there is no salvation for man until his will 
to live is turned into a will to love. 

No rehgion is adequate that does not meet man’s 
essential need to live. But, as we have seen, man 
needs much more than that. What else, then, does 
he need? Man’s will to live is a primary urge, but 
this will demands freedom. Without some degree 
of freedom every man feels frustrated and defeated. 
Even an infant will cry if its motions are unduly re- 
strained. The inborn nature of every normal per- 
son craves some liberty of action. Such desire for 
freedom springs from the very will to live. It is 
man’s very urge for self-affirmation and self-asser- 
tion. “Give me liberty or give me death” is more 
than a passionate rhetorical outburst; the cry for 
freedom comes from the depths of every soul. Men 
can endure innumerable restrictions, yes, even 
much tyranny, in order to live; but if freedom is 
extensively and continuously curtailed, life loses 
its zest and most of its meaning. The will to live 
may persist, frenziedly or dully, but it cannot be 
ideally satisfied in any way without the chance for 
some freedom. Mass emotions can always be 
aroused if people feel that their liberty is threat- 
ened. Even dictators must tell their people that they 
are really giving them a new and better kind of 
freedom. And men’s emotions are greatly condi- 
tioned by what they think their condition is. One 
deep human need, in any case, which every ade- 
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quate religion must meet, is man’s fundamental 
quest for freedom. 

Man thus needs a life of freedom. Yet even free- 
dom cannot sufficiently satisfy man’s will to live. 
Man needs much more than freedom. He needs 
freedom for something and in something. Some of 
us have clamored for freedom in one realm or an- 
other. We have perhaps had the sobering experi- 
ence of having obtained our freedom unexpectedly 
and of having it said to us, “Now you have your 
freedom. What are you going to do with it?” Free- 
dom for its own sake is not enough. We also need 
faithfulness to something worth while. We need to 
be bound by ties of voluntary responsibility. We 
need not only liberty but also loyalty. The danger 
to our democratic culture comes from our having 
stressed freedom in an irresponsible way. We have 
need not only for freedom but also for responsible 
freedom. Those who have freedom must answer for 
its use. Without freedom man cannot be satisfied; 
but neither can he be content with mere freedom. 
Some of the most miserable creatures in the world 
are the people with a great deal of freedom on their 
hands and nothmg great to do with it. What, then, 
can make man’s freedom meaningful?^ What kind 
of bonds will not destroy, but fulfill man’s freedom? 

^Man especially needs freedom to create, to be adventuresome. 
How Christianity can allow for full cultural creativity and almost 
indefinite individual spontaneity and variety will be pointed out in 
the next chapter. 
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Man’s will to live, we have said, must express 
itself in a freedom that is faithful to something. 
What that something is, is indicated by man’s very 
sense for society. It is defined by the sociality of 
man’s nature. There is no freedom and faithfulness 
for man outside fellowship. There is no liberty 
apart from personal loyalties. Man, by nature, is a 
social being. Mere loyalty to ideal principles does 
not satisfy man, for two reasons: (i ) Man’s nature 
craves fellowship; (2) his allegiance to ideal prin- 
ciples alone may make him dangerously fanatical 
and socially destructive. Let us examine the first 
of these reasons. No one lives unto himself alone. 
That is a fact. When we talk about man apart from 
his social environment, we talk about a foolish ab- 
straction. Such a man could not even talk in human 
terms, and his thinking would consequently be 
more primitive than that of any primitive people 
we know. Through language especially man appro- 
priates the heritage of human experience. Language 
is the embodiment in symbols of communication of 
man’s ages of common achievement in the realm of 
thought. Knowledge is due to a social act through 
long ages of common effort. Apart from his en- 
vironment the individual would have only the 
nunimum knowledge useful for physical behavior. 
Then again, if alone, man’s characteristic conduct 
would be lacking. Man’s will to live, to be sure, 
would be there, at least in its most naked form. 
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This would also, no doubt, acquire some meaning 
in terms of man’s relation to his physical world. But 
when all is said and done, man’s natural relations 
are first of all with his own kind. Any man apart 
from men is nothing more than a speculative ab- 
straction. We measure our achievements in terms of 
other people’s appreciation. We are keenly aware of 
other people’s disapproval. Even the hermit lives 
in a world of his social imagination. He is very 
likely unusually sensitive. Other extremely sensitive 
people may prefer the warm friendship of one 
trusted friend to that of the crowd. Some people 
under special circumstances may become saints 
enough to care first of all what God thinks even 
though they forfeit all human fellowship. But no 
person is happy, free, or lives a full hfe who has not 
found his reason for being and determined his con- 
duct in terms of fellowship. By our very nature we 
are social beings and can never escape that fact. 

Things by themselves, moreover, do not satisfy. 
They are treasured mostly because of the im- 
pression they make on others. Their possession 
helps to give us self-assurance. They become the 
symbols and tokens of our achievement. They 
make us feel that we are good for something. Eco- 
nomics, to a great extent, is psychological in nature. 
We want things because our neighbors have them. 
Wanting to “keep up with the Joneses” is a com- 
mon human characteristic. Similarly, loyalty to 
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principles or causes is not enough ideally to satisfy 
man. Unless the causes we work for are in and for 
fellowship, our allegiance to them can make us 
self-righteous, hard, and fanatical. Such loyalty to 
causes in and for themselves, therefore, isolates 
men from each other. Such loyalties can make us 
lonely. Even the prophets need to make fellowship 
central. Otherwise they fill the air with denuncia- 
tions due to differing ideals until men’s hearts and 
hands are raised against each other. Adequate causes 
are always for people. Those who work for them 
must be “person-minded.” Some are ambitious and 
really work not for ideals, but for praise, money, 
position, or power. Others are truly concerned 
about the welfare of people. Most work, perhaps, 
from a mixture of motives. But the end reference 
should always be the welfare of the persons affected. 
We need each other. George Eliot said that no one 
is desolate so long as there is one heart beating in 
perfect sympathy with his own. Everyone needs 
friendship and understanding. How much less 
strife there would be in the world if men under- 
stood and took to heart that their primary needs are 
personal. If men would only recognize that most of 
the causes and things for which they fight do not 
satisfy so deeply as personal understanding and the 
peace of human fellowship! Instead, they fight for 
their religion, for their ideals, for possessions, for 
their country, and feel unselfish about it. They 
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think that they are doing it for others. If only they 
would remember that those against whom they 
fight think the same thing! If only our attention 
could be dispassionately focused on the other peo- 
ple in all their common humanity and not upon the 
accumulated abstractions which are supposed to be 
the adequate causes for hate and strife. 

How far, then, have we come-^* Man wants to 
live. He wants to live freely. He wants to live for 
something greater than himself. The thing he really 
wants to live for is fellowship. But not every fel- 
lowship, even on the human level, is able to satisfy 
man’s deepest needs. There is what Augustine calls 
“the falsehood of human fellowship.” There is 
community even in crime. Some fellowships are 
better than others. There may be more ideal satis- 
faction in a drinking party where everyone forgets 
himself than in a Ladies’ Aid meeting if the ladies 
are critical of others and of each other. Jesus rightly 
preferred publicans to Pharisees. Men need to for- 
get themselves and to enter freely into the life of 
fellowship. But a drinking party, after all, is an ab- 
normal situation where people escape from the 
realities of their ordinary life. It may turn destruc- 
tive; but even when it does not, it is a pitiful symp- 
tom of man’s desire for a kind of fellowship which 
he ordinarily lacks. Men, to be happy, must forget 
themselves. They must lose themselves. Drink may 
help them to escape, but at great cost to society, and 
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without any positive gain or permanent happiness. 
We need to love. Much that is called love, however, 
is just sentimentality, and much is merely the ex- 
pression of physical desire. Some married men, for 
instance, while eulogizing love, remain bachelors 
at heart. They never give themselves entirely to 
their families. Real love, on the contrary, is always 
outgoing. It freely gives itself. It spends itself with- 
out calculation except for the welfare of its object. 
Men need to find this kind of love. When they do, 
they lose themselves truly to find themselves. They 
need to have their will to live become the will to 
love. The more truly one loves, the less concerned 
he is with himself. Love frees man from himself for 
himself through the concern for fellowship. Such 
love creates friendships. It may, of course, bring 
deep sorrow as well as great joy. But even in sorrow 
the self knows no fretting self-concern. It is too 
much interested in healing others to feel the frus- 
tration of the selfish life. It has no time for or in- 
terest in complaint. It is intent on helping. It is free 
to do what it can. Its freedom is felt as a gift to 
be used for a high and holy purpose. The lover is 
never lonely. He is never isolated. He has found 
the meaning and the happiness which fellowship 
on the basis of love alone can give. 

But no man of good will can be happy unless 
those for whom he cares are also happy. The deeper 
his love, the greater his sympathy and his sorrow. 
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An individual can be happy neither without love 
nor with love. Without fellowship no one can be 
happy. Man’s nature craves it. But fellowship can 
never be happily established apart from good will. 
Benevolent co-operation is a necessity for satisfac- 
tory community. Since man’s nature demands fel- 
lowship, man’s deepest needs cannot be met by any 
ideal of withdrawing from the world. Popular 
novels tell us that invulnerabihty by detachment is 
desirable. We must keep our hearts from caring in 
order that they may not be hurt. But if one thing 
is certain, it is that such a heart is still hungry for its 
true good. Such advice proposes starving to death 
as a means to prevent bad taste in the mouth. No 
one can keep happy by himseif alone. Such happi- 
ness as the individual has by himself is only be- 
tween periods of fellowship. Effective fellowship 
naturally demands developed individuals, and, 
therefore, solitariness, private reflection, worship in 
secret where only the Father seeth. The deeper in 
spirit each individual, the fuller the fellowship. But 
ultimately we are made not solitary individuals but 
organic members of a community. Living away 
from the world, however important such experi- 
ences may be when within the larger framework of 
fellowship, does not work as a general practice. 
Detachment is death for the soul. We live and have 
our being in and through social relations. For that 
reason the prescription which recommends being a 
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Spectator of life also fails. Yes, and the religion 
which bids men cleave to the ideal alone. Man, to 
use Berdyaev’s phrase, needs both solitude and so- 
ciety. Man needs both detachment and attachment. 
Man needs both the ideal and its concrete ex- 
pression in social relations. 

The individual, of course, cannot be happy by 
himself and yet care for the world that does not 
return the affection, both because the loveless world 
so easily misunderstands the lover and because it so 
often leads him to a cross. The great lovers of the 
world have usually been isolated and in the crises 
of their life have been all alone. They are different, 
they think differently, they act differently from 
the world. Therefore the world hates them. Men 
fear that which they cannot understand. Men are 
suspicious of those who differ from them. Those, 
therefore, who have found the personal satisfaction 
of a free and faithful fellowship based on love in a 
limited measure, perhaps in family life, or in life 
with close friends, often experience the misunder- 
standing and perhaps the overt ill will of great num- 
bers of people. But the man of good will for the 
world cannot be happy by himself, or in a limited 
circle, for a much deeper reason. He is not so much 
concerned with the way he is treated, although even 
Jesus suffered in Gethsemane and felt anguish on 
the Cross, but he is supremely concerned with the 
loveless people themselves. The lover not only of 
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peace but of peace for men must sorrow so long as 
men hate and destroy each other. The lover of 
truth who feels his deepest need for fellowship must 
suffer while men are indifferent or hostile to the 
truth. The lover of beauty, and, above all, of the 
beauty of harmonious personal relations, feels 
anguish when men turn beauty away from their 
lives. The greater the person and the greater his 
good will, the more he suffers for the world and 
the more world he has to suffer for. For this rea- 
son it is obvious that man and his fellowship belong 
together. Man cannot be happy apart from fellow- 
ship. Nor can he be happy in “the falsehood of 
human fellowship.” Man’s individual and social 
needs are insolubly intertwined. 

We see, therefore, that to be happy man must 
find his liberty and loyalty in such social relations 
as can be created only through love. This can also 
be seen from a different angle. A permanent prob- 
lem of moral conduct is the relation of the good to 
the right. We may think of the good as a matter of 
attitude. It is a question of the disposition, the mean- 
ing, or the intent of a person or a society. But it is 
obvious that a person can mean his very best and 
still do a wrong thing. With the best of intentions 
people have lulled their own children, either 
through ignorance, like the giving of a wrong medi- 
cine, or giving the child an accidental push under 
a train when rushing to save it, or through misrep- 
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resentation or misguidance. On the other side of 
the picture, we have the question of the right. This 
is a matter of the situation with regard to which we 
have intention. The right refers to the outside con- 
dition about which we have attitudes or mean to do 
something. It is obvious that people have meant well 
and done wrong things and that they have similarly 
meant to do evil, to hurt, and have unintentionally 
helped the situation. Again they have done the right 
in spite of their indifference and reluctance to do 
so. They have, however, failed to be good. What 
is needed for social morality is the linking of the 
good and the right. Only when we have both co- 
operating can we have the true good. We need an 
ideal and a power that will make us want both to 
be good and to understand and effect the right. Is 
there an ideal which will both reconcile, yes, de- 
mand that the good and the right work together, 
and also provide the dynamic needed to effect it? 
Is there an ideal which can, theoretically and prac- 
tically, synthesize the good and the right? If so, 
that must be the true social good, the ultimate ideal 
of human fellowship. 

The love that is wholly concerned with the wel- 
fare of others is such a true good. Self-giving good 
will unstintingly centered on the well-being of 
others solves the problem of the good and the right. 
This is the only true good in which the good and 
the right are not only reconciled but completely 
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demand each other. For you cannot love with this 
kind of love and not be intensely concerned with 
the social situation. You cannot be good in this way 
without also craving to be right. You cannot care 
unselfishly for others without wanting to find out 
the conditions which will make for their welfare. 
True love cannot abide ignorance. It must do all it 
can to abolish it. If you really care for someone, 
you try to find out what is good for him in his 
situation. This love is not satisfied with meaning 
well; it demands that it knoiv how to mean well in 
the concrete circumstance. The good, if it be this 
kind of love, demands the right. It has the dynamic, 
the incentive, to banish ignorance and indifference. 
It must grow in knowledge and in the right use of 
its knowledge. 

But the right also demands the good. The right 
is always a social situation but it is not apart from 
attitudes or dispositions, for the moral situation is 
made up of people. Every moral choice has some 
social reference. Social problems cannot be solved 
apart from the attitude of good will. Social situa- 
tions, therefore, always demand that the attitude of 
people be benevolent co-operation. Every demand 
for right relations is also a demand for the spiritual 
dynamic of self-giving love. Social problems ulti- 
mately go back to attitudes. If only people would 
understand that the will to power is basically the 
will to social recognition, and that the will to social 
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recognition is deep down a painful cry for adequate 
fellowship! Men do so many foolish, daring, and 
hurtful things to be accepted by their fellow men 
— only to be separated from them by their acts. 
What people need to see is that without a will to 
community there can be no solution of their prob- 
lems. People all long for each other— to be ac- 
cepted, to be appreciated, to be wanted. Yet they 
must be pitied in that they still are like sheep with- 
out a shepherd, blindly straying from their own 
true good. They seek to take the kingdom of their 
needs by violence when what they really need is 
to understand their own drives and realize that 
others have them, too. In the last chapter we shall 
deal more fully with the question how the will to 
live can become a will to love; but in this connec- 
tion we point out how as that happens we begin to 
solve our social problems. Ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, as we have seen, also demand for their aboli- 
tion genuine concern for others. Selfishness spells 
social defeat. Creative good will spells the increas- 
ing solution of social problems. The good, there- 
fore, if it be other-concerned love, cannot ever be 
good without also craving to be right. The right, 
on the other hand, can never be right unless and 
until people understand and accept the good. Crea- 
tive good will concerned with the welfare of 
others is thus man’s true good. This, as we have 
seen, best satisfies his individual needs and provides 
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the only solution for social problems. It provides 
the good with direction and the right with dynamic. 

But is there not one inconsistency in this argu- 
ment? The individual cannot find deep satisfaction 
alone, but neither can he find it in a loveless society. 
Is this not a refutation of the whole line of reason- 
ing? The ideal society has never been realized. It 
is true, therefore, that in an evil world no one can 
find the full satisfaction of his deepest needs. But 
only in the highest possible achievement of free- 
dom and faithfulness in fellowship based on crea- 
tive, other-concerned love can man approximate 
satisfaction. That such a fellowship has been partly 
realized in history we shall see in the third chapter. 
But though man’s love in history must fail of full 
fruition so that here he must suffer and sorrow, yet 
when he lives for fellowship he has satisfied his 
deepest need. In it he finds inner freedom. In it he 
finds something to live for. Through it he loses him- 
self to find a new self to whom things matter, and 
who faces the things which matter with courage 
and confidence. And with the experience of this 
fin ding of love’s fellowship there is a peace which 
the world cannot understand, cannot give, and can- 
not take away. It lies deeper than pleasure; yes, 
deeper than happiness; it is an indescribable blessed- 
ness well known to those who have experienced it. 
Besides, love has the faith and hope that live above 
the present. It staffers in the present but has a joy 
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set before it. This experience between moments of 
suffering, and, for that matter, often all through it, 
is well called by Hocking “anticipated attainment.” 
This fellowship based on Christian love, therefore, 
is man’s true good, ideally and actually, to whatever 
extent it has been directly understood or experi- 
enced. 

Creative good will effecting freedom and faith- 
fulness in fellowship, therefore, is man’s true good. 
It offers salvation for both the individual and so- 
ciety. It is the ideal which is beyond the actual, and 
yet has the power to transform, and has already to 
some extent transformed, man’s actual situation. 
This self-giving love creative of fellowship is the 
human ultimate. But this is also Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is more, of course, but this is of its very 
nature. This kind of fellowship is what character- 
izes it as a religion. Christianity, therefore, is the 
human ultimate. Even on the human level no other 
religion is better for man, for no other ideal so 
deeply and effectively answers man’s deepest needs. 
Christianity, therefore, is at least good humanism. 
In the next chapter we shall look at Christianity to 
see that this human ultimate that we have found is 
historically of the very nature of the Christian re- 
ligion, and how it also can satisfy the demands of a 
universal religion that comes entirely not to destroy 
but to fulfill. 


II 


The Historic Ultimate 

O F CRUCIAL importance and of central re- 
ligious interest for many in our times is the 
question: What is Christianity? Upon our correct 
answer to that question depends to a great extent 
the future effectiveness of our religion. In the long 
run, belief considerably fashions conduct. Much 
of our failure as Christians, in fact, is due to our 
underestimation of the degree to which faith molds 
and colors fellowship. Fortunately, we are now 
turning our backs on the idea that religion is pri- 
marily a matter of human conduct. The most ade- 
quate religion, to be sure, ought to provide the best 
kind of life; but religion should make for a life in- 
spired and regulated by a definite faith. In the pre- 
ceding chapter we found what we feel to be the 
human ultimate, but is this human ultimate also 
Christianity? Or is Christianity this, and more? 

How can we find out what Christianity really 
is? Our primary appeal must necessarily be to his- 
tory as recorded in the Bible. But can the Bible 
tell us more than what Christianity once was? Is 

[27] 
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Christianity necessarily the same today? This ques- 
tion brings up other important problems. What 
caused Christianity to become a separate rehgion 
in the first place? In what, that is, did it differ from 
previous religions, and what is the nature of this 
^fference? If this difference can be estabhshed, 
furthermore, is it so essential in nature that Chris- 
tian faith and fellowship can be understood only in 
its light and continue to exist only so long as it ex- 
presses this essential nature? 

It is well to be clear on this point, because among 
the several excellent books which have recently 
appeared on this topic, one, in spite of its real con- 
tribution to Christian thinking, introduces a pe- 
culiarly subtle and particularly dangerous doctrine. 
C. C. Morrison’s work. What Is Christianity?, pro- 
poses that it is God’s revelation in the historic 
Christian community. Christianity is claimed to be, 
not an idea, but an act; not a theology, but a fellow- 
ship; and God’s revelation is primarily through this 
act, this fellowship. This position is attractive and 
contains vital truth; as a whole, nevertheless, it is 
dangerously inadequate. If we have barely escaped 
the fallacy that Christianity is only a matter of cul- 
tural continuity, we ought now to be careful not to 
fall prey to the same idea, however Barthianized. 
No idea or theology, of course, is Christianity. But 
an idea represents, more or less correctly, what a 
thing is. Without ideas we cannot understand any- 
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thing. Without correct ideas as to what Christianity 
is we cannot continue either to preach or to teach 
it. But besides, ideas or theologies are not only de- 
scriptive from without, but also directive from 
within. Few and foolish must be the theologians 
who teach that Christianity iV an idea. But since 
no personal relationship is at all possible without 
the medium of ideas clothed with emotions, Chris- 
tianity cannot exist in any way apart from ideas; 
and in any case, apart from ideas, whatever its 
primary nature, it cannot under any circumstance 
be defined and discussed. The distinction between 
revelation as act and as idea sounds attractive and 
contains, as we shall see, the truth that Christianity 
is not primarily an idea; but since ideas are indis- 
pensable in order to describe it to outsiders, to di- 
rect its inner life, to define it or to discuss it, and, 
indeed, to allow the existence of the personal rela- 
tionship which Christianity is, the distinction is 
dangerously misleading. 

We cannot even live Christian lives without in 
some degree, professedly or not, consciously or not, 
understanding and accepting the Christian faith. 
We need to know not only that Christianity is 
God’s revelation but also 'what that revelation con- 
tains. We are threatened today to an unusual extent 
by an evasive irrationalism. Many have grown 
weary, confused, and, afraid in the presence of 
modem knowledge to defend Christian ideas. Yet 
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no ideas are more defensible, for they are rooted in 
Truth. Ideas are necessary means of communication 
and become destructive only when they are made 
ends in themselves. For this reason, even though 
the ideas of Christianity are never all of Christi- 
anity, and even though Christianity is in its inner 
nature primarily a fellowship, we must stress with 
utmost gravity the entire necessity of correct, defi- 
nite ideas. We are, as a matter of fact, in desperate 
need of clearer and more significant ideas to guide 
Christian thought and action. Christianity is not 
only life, but light; not only fellowship, but a fel- 
lowship of a definite faith. Doctrines are not merely 
the temporary creation of the Christian community, 
but the expression within all the relativities of 
human history of a definite, eternal, unchangeable 
truth. To Hinduism, for instance, beliefs are rela- 
tive, for Hinduism is primarily a religious com- 
munity based on cultural continuity; but Christi- 
anity is primarily a religious fellowship subject to a. 
definite standard of faith. This we must stress: To 
the Christian fellowship faith is fundamental. Chris- 
tianity is a definite, definable kind of community.^ 

^In fairness to Dr, Morrison it is necessary to point out that 
in his articles explaining the book, published in The Christim 
Century some time after the above was written, he defined Chris- 
tianity as a community distinguished by its God-centered kind of 
love (agape) as found in the New Testament. The main impres- 
sion of the book, however, fails sufficiently to bear out the eternal 
definiteness of the Christian faith. It is, in any case, strange to 
stress with polemic fervor that Christianity cannot be described in 
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Christianity is a religion of Revelation. It discloses 
absolutely what God is and wills. It is God’s 
message and power in Christ that creates and con- 
tinually judges the historic Christian movement. 

What, then, is Christianity? It is a God-centered, 
God-given freedom and faithfulness in fellowship 
based on the kind of love first fully revealed and 
made effective as light and life in Jesus Christ. A. 
comprehensive, historic definition has recently been 
given by Harris Franklin Rail which elaborates this 
idea: “Historically Christianity is the ongoing life 
of that fellowship which has its origin and its abid- 
ing inspiration and guidance in Jesus. Christian try 
is Christ as the revelation of what God is and what 
man is to be. With reference to its central convic- 
tion, Christianity is the religion of redemptive good 
will; it believes in a God of creative good will, in 
the life of good will as the way for men, in the 
redemptive power of the Spirit of good will work- 
ing in and through men, and in the final triumph 
of that spirit in a coming Rule of God.”^ 

How, then, do we arrive at our definition? How 
do we support our contention that this definition is 
both historic and of a Christianity the same yester- 
day, today, and forever? What Christianity his- 

terms of any idea, and then emphasize with such complete con- 
viction the idea that God reveals himself in history through the 
community. 

^Rall, Christiamtyy An Inqtdry tTito Its Nature and Truth, p, 86. 
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torically was, of course, must be gathered from the 
New Testament. What, then, was it? 

T ha t rehgion with Jesus and the Early Church 
was God-centered is an indisputable fact. God, in 
New Testament times, was not a matter of specula- 
tion. He was taken for granted as the Source and 
Standard of life. No one can read the New Testa- 
ment, especially against its background of the Old, 
without feeling that its religion was primarily con- 
cerned with God and the coming of His Kingdom. 
Men should pray that God’s will be done “in earth 
as it is in heaven.” Jesus characteristically prayed: 
“Not my will, but thine.” All history in the end 
must face the judgment of God. Christian theology 
betrays its historic heritage when it makes God a 
means to the human good. Christianity is a Gospel, 
the good news from God. Even though this Gospel 
is man’s ultimate good, nevertheless, it is first and 
foremost God’s gracious gift. Let it ever be kept in 
mind that in the Christian fellowship God is the in- 
comparably real, powerful, and worthy member 
before whom every human will seems less than a 
breath in a summer’s night. In Christian faith man’s 
being and value are both completely derived from 
God’s love for man. 

But this incomparable majesty and immeasurable 
priority of God, the Creator and Redeemer, above 
man, the creature and sinner, must not be made an 
excuse for the teaching that God is inscrutable and 
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that His revelation is a supra-rational act in history. 
Weak and piecemeal, to be sure, is human reason. 
The very idea of revelation, however, is that God 
through His prophets and supremely through His 
Son has made Himself known unto us. Not, of 
course, that we can understand Him fully who is 
beyond the million suns of understanding so that 
when we even try to see Him we are bhnded by 
His eternal brilliance, but that, nevertheless, as John 
Bailhe points out, we can know Him sufficiently 
unto salvation. Naturally, we cannot reduce the 
oceanic mysteries of God to the tin cup of human 
reason, but the measure of God that is disclosed in 
revelation lends itself to rational understanding. 
Prior to God’s supreme revelation in Jesus Christ 
we did not know what God most deeply is and 
wants; but now through him, even though we know 
only partly, we nevertheless know truly. Although 
we cannot know God absolutely, yet in Jesus Christ 
we know the absolute. 

What, then, was this revelation? The first part of 
our definition claimed that Christianity is God- 
centered. We now turn to the last part of the defini- 
tion in order to keep the content of the revelation 
for final explanation: The Christian revelation was 
“first fully revealed and made effective as light 
and life in Jesus Christ.” This affirmation is no more 
to be disputed than the first. Whatever Christianity 
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is, its founder and firm foundation is Jesus Christ. 
This is true whether we go to the conservative ex- 
treme where Jesus is a supernatural Savior with an 
eternally pre-existing personality or whether we go 
to the radical extreme where Jesus becomes a gen- 
eral spirit of good exhibited by a completely human 
person. Whether Christianity is the unique miracle 
of God within history or merely a way of life, 
whether one must “surrender” to Jesus or “follow” 
him, it is Jesus who revealed or taught this truth; 
it is Jesus who as God incarnate paid for man’s sin 
and rose again unto his eternal salvation, or who 
exhibited and thus by his example made effective 
the truth of Christianity. Whether the Gospel be 
“of” or “about” Jesus, or both, he is the center 
of its meaning and power. That it was “first fully 
revealed” through Jesus Christ is an assertion that 
we have tried to show elsewhere, but which we 
cannot go into in this connection since it would re- 
quire a historical investigation beyond the purposes 
of this study.® 

What, then, was this revelation? Our funda- 
mental question remains: “What think ye of him 
who is called Christ?” Jesus must be more than a 
name. He must mean something. Pure being, as 
Hegel pointed out long ago, is indistinguishable 
from non-being. There must be some differentia- 

®Cf. Sv^edish CorOributions to Modern Theology^ Chapters 3 
and 5; The Christian Fellowships Chapters 2 and 4. 
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tion in being in order for it to be known. For this 
reason it is not enough even to call Jesus the Son 
of God. For what is God, and what did Jesus reveal 
Him to be? Surely God is no arbitrary, indefinable 
will, no mere unpredictable impulse, no mere 
cosmic whim. According to Christianity, at least, 
God has a character. He has an unchangeable na- 
ture that constitutes ultimate reahty, that makes up 
eternal being, in terms of which all else in heaven 
and on earth is somehow to be understood. The 
Christian revelation discloses what God is and what 
He means with the world. What, then, is this truth, 
so living that God had to send His Son to provide 
a revelation sufficient unto salvation? Why had the 
Word to become flesh? Why had the Life to be- 
come the Light of men? 

The revelation showed that God is self-giving 
love creative of fellowship. As we saw in the first 
chapter, “freedom and faithfulness in fellowship” 
are impossible apart from this kind of love. What 
man most needs, thus, God in Himself provides. 
The human ultimate is what it is precisely because 
man is made in the image of God. The duty and 
destiny of man according to God’s purpose is to 
live in a fellowship where the will to live is ideally 
realized in the will to love. But this fellowship man 
can never effect apart from God. W^e love only be- 
cause God first loved us. Salvation is of God and 
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not of ourselves. This truth of sacrificial love can 
be revealed only through life. By reason it can be 
understood as man’s deepest need and therefore also 
as his highest relevant ideal, but it can never be suffi- 
ciently understood as a reality until it is shown 
through life itself. This love, therefore, God dis- 
closed in a real, historic Life that we might know 
Him and trust Him. All love ultimately comes from 
God. The stream rises no higher than its source. 
God’s love alone can free man from himself for 
Christian fellowship. Wherever such love is found, 
therefore, there is God. No one can love his brother 
except through the Holy Spirit. That God Himself 
is this kind of sacrificial, creative love Christianity 
claims as its central truth. 

But how do we know that this God-guaranteed 
creative good will is the deepest historic truth and 
the very sum and substance of Christianity? First 
of all, it is this truth which distinguishes Christi- 
anity from all other religions. This description of 
God and this ideal for human conduct was never a 
leading part of any other religion before the coming 
of Christ. This assertion is such an understatement 
that it makes any counter claim appear absurd. Be- 
yond question, this kind of love, when interpreted 
in both cosmic and human terms, is the distinctive 
characteristic of Christianity. This motif constitutes 
the originahty of Christianity. Christianity makes 
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the New Testament love central in cosmos and 
conduct.^ 

But even if this is the original element in Chris- 
tianity, does it follow that it is the essential? Yes, 
because this love is the very key to the Scriptures. 
Only through this lens of love can the Christian 
faith be fully understood. It is the focus which 
alone gives clear and full perspectives. It is the 
center of the doctrinal crossroads whence one sees 
down all the roads of Christian thought. It is the 
catalytic agent that brings out ail the properties of 
faith. This New Testament love is the creative pat- 
tern that shapes every truly Christian fellowship. 
It is the basic motif that underlies the whole sym- 
phony of Christian truth. It is the regulative norm 
by which Christian community can be measured. 
It is the main theme through which the Christian 
composition is unified. This kind of love is the 
essence without which Christianity is no more 
Christianity than an oak is an oak without its oak- 
ness. It is the main switch that must be connected 
before any circuit can work to shed light in the 
Christian house of truth. Because historically this 
truth in its essential fullness first came through 
Jesus, both as light and as life, both as teaching and 
as example, and because it alone opens the Scrip- 
tures to the point where all Christian doctrines be- 

^For concrete elaboration of this theme see the chapters referred 
to above, and, especially, Anders Nygren's monumental work, 
Agape and Eros, 
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come fully understood, we confidently affirm that 
this is the very nature of Christianity. 

In the next chapter we shall see how this basic 
motif of Christianity gives meaning to the whole 
historic process, in the following we hope to illus- 
trate how meaningful the doctrines of the Person 
and the Work of Jesus Christ become when seen 
from this focus, and in the last we shall see how sig- 
nificant the doctrines of sin and salvation appear 
when they are resolutely fitted into this basic pat- 
tern. Our task in this chapter, however, is to show 
that this nature of Christianity constructively ful- 
fills aU other religions. That Christianity is the 
historic ultimate, the inevitable, universal religion, 
seems clearer and clearer the more deeply we un- 
derstand the nature of Christianity. Before proceed- 
ing to this discussion, however, it is well to devote 
one paragraph to the relation of this pattern to both 
the ideal and the actual and another to the illustra- 
tion of this love as the key to the Scriptures. 

The formative pattern of Christian faith is en- 
tirely real, since it constitutes the very nature of 
God; entirely ideal, since it expresses the purpose of 
God for men; but far from entirely realized, since 
human history is far from its realization. In God’s 
will this ideal for Christian fellowship has an abso- 
lute source, standard, and dynamic. The realiza- 
bility of the Christian religion, therefore, is backed 
by the strongest credit in heaven or on earth. This 
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ideal, however, has absolute (quahtatively and es- 
sentially) but not full (quantitatively and his- 
torically) reality until the Christian fellowship 
becomes fully realized. God’s will must first be 
done “in earth as it is in heaven.” On the other 
hand, the ideal has become partially realized: first 
of all in matchless fullness in Jesus Christ, and then 
whenever and to whatever extent this Spirit has cre- 
ated a concrete Christian fellowship. The deter- 
minative and distinctive motif of Christian faith 
has, therefore, absolute but not full reality, a uni- 
versal realizability, and some historic reahzation. 
But if this standard of faith is itself the judge of all 
historic Christian fellowship, it is obviously not to 
be found by a mere description of historic Chris- 
tianity as a total or average practice. Christianity is 
rather the witness to a reality more real than human 
history, an ideal which beckons and judges history. 
The definition of Christianity must, consequently, 
be in terms of its ideal profession based on God’s 
reality and on the realizability of the Christian fel- 
lowship through God’s grace. The Christian faith 
must define Christianity. On the other hand, the 
Christian faith itself is founded on a historic revela- 
tion, on what Jesus himself was and disclosed, and 
not only on what the Christian fellowship can be, 
but also on what, with God’s grace, it has actually 
been experienced to be. 

Without this regulative norm of sacrificial, crea- 
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tive good will, moreover, Christianity loses its basic 
meaning. Just imagine what would happen if we 
took this pattern out of all Christian doctrines and 
away from the ideal of Christian conduct. Would 
it still be Christian? Why is John 3:16 called the 
“little Bible”? Is it not because in a single verse it 
sums up this theme: “For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have eternal 
life”? Why is I. Corinthians 13 a chapter central to 
Christian faith? Is it not because it is the hymn of 
Christian love without which for a Christian noth- 
ing else will do? Why are the parables of the Lost 
Sheep, the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son basic 
to Jesus’ teachings? Do they not speak of a love 
that came “not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter and to give his life a ransom for many”? Or can 
we even picture Christianity without the Cross of 
Christ as its central symbol? What is Christian faith 
apart from the assurance that God gave His own 
life for man? That Cross tells us what God is and 
why any one who wants to be His child must take 
up his cross for the world. Is not the peak of Chris- 
tian faith summed up in one little verse: “God is 
love”? And what kind of love He is the New Testa- 
ment openly declares. The revelation of God 
through His Son is majestically summed up for us 
by Saint Augustine: “For the love in the Father, 
which is in His ineffably simple nature, is nothing 
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else than His very nature and substance itself — as 
we have already often said, and are not ashamed of 
often repeating. And hence the ‘Son of His love’ 
is none other than He who is born of His sub- 
stance.”® 

If, now, this is the Christian religion, if in it all 
other teachings must be seen in the light of a sac- 
rificial good will creative of fellowship, why does 
this necessarily make Christianity the historic ulti- 
mate? Why is it that Christianity alone can con- 
structively fulfill all other religions? Why, in short, 
is Christianity by its very nature the universal re- 
ligion? The problem of the relation of Christianity 
to other religions was in olden times much easier 
when Christianity was simply accepted as miracu- 
lously revealed and the only duty of Christians was 
considered to be to convert as many heathens as 
possible. If these heathens were found to have some 
religious light already it was easily passed off either 
as God’s general revelation, present everywhere but 
insufficient unto salvation, or else as the clever de- 
ception by the Devil to prevent the heathens from 
accepting the one true religion. When, however, 
the history of Biblical ideas showed that many of 
them had their source in other religions, when Bibli- 
cal literalism was finally exploded, and when men 
learned more about the nature of other religions, 

® On the Holy Trinity, p. 220, in “The Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers,” First Series, VoL III. 
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the problem of their relation to Christianity be- 
came increasingly acute. 

For a while the total system of Christian doc- 
trines continued to be accepted, and all that was 
done, even in progressive circles, was to compare 
this with the doctrinal content of other religions to 
ascertain to what extent God’s general revelation 
approached in various places His special and abso- 
lute revelation in Christianity. When, however, 
the total world view of the Bible came more and 
more under the criticism of scientific and historic 
fact, this solution was foimd wanting. From that 
time on there have been three main approaches to 
the problem. 

One school of thought reduced religions to mere 
cultural continuities and made faith relative to par- 
ticular historic communities. Those who took this 
position naturally denied the universality of the 
Christian revelation. The Christian faith became 
one religion on the same plane as all other religions. 
But not only was revelation denied, but also any 
claims based on reason for the universality of Chris- 
tian faith. Since each religion was unique and im- 
penetrable, and interpretable only in the light of its 
own total history, there obviously could be no 
evaluational comparison of religions. Each religion 
expressed the highest ideals of its own culture. This 
position was often backed by a philosophy which 
held that the theoretical reason was incompetent to 
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deal with value judgments. Since, therefore, all re- 
hgions, especially on the side of faith, are value 
judgments, theoretical comparison of them was 
completely impossible. Missionary activities were 
thus reduced to cultural cross-fertihzation and to 
social benevolence. Popularly this position became 
known by the slogan: Each religion best for its 
own people. This school of thought was cham- 
pioned by the religious radicals. 

The conservatives, on the other hand, while ac- 
cepting, in general, this same idea that religions 
cannot be rationally compared, made a quite dif- 
ferent use of it. They now maintained that since 
religions are to be treated as totahties, missionaries 
must not waste their time or confuse the issue by 
rational arguments or by the endeavor to establish 
common grounds among religions, but must con- 
fine their efforts to the evangelical witness to a 
unique and absolute revelation in Jesus Christ. This 
revelation usually included as an indispensable be- 
cause intrinsic part the miraculous events which 
attested its truth and wrought man’s salvation, such 
as the Virgin Birth, the substitutionary theory of 
the Atonement, and the physical Resurrection, As- 
cension, and Return of Christ. The fight among the 
rehgions, says Nygren, is a fight unto the death. 
Kraemer, in his important work. The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World, similarly re- 
jects the idea of rational contact and comparison. 
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The liberals, in general, took the position that 
Christianity is reasonable, can find helpful contacts 
in other religions, and can be compared with them 
because truth, even though historically differenti- 
ated, is in itself one and the same wherever it is 
found. To them the special revelation of Christi- 
anity did not destroy but fulfilled God’s general 
revelation wherever found. Naturally, as always, 
many thinkers stood between these positions or 
carved out in their own thinking overlapping areas 
while many others differed within these positions. 
The history of religion replaced in most schools 
comparative religions, because radicals and con- 
servatives alike felt this change to be consistent 
with their views. But many liberals also believed 
that the only satisfactory way to study a religion 
is in the light of its own history. The liberals fur- 
ther divided on the issue of the special revelation. 
Some beheved in the absolute and unique nature of 
Christian truth, finding this consistent with the rea- 
sonableness of Christianity, and also with rational 
comparison, contact, and fulfillment, as for instance, 
Hugh Vernon White in America, T. C. Chao in 
China, and A. G. Hogg in India; but as a general 
thing, revelation was dissolved by reason, and Chris- 
tianity was denied any absolute originality. As a 
matter of fact, liberalism in large areas capitulated 
to general philosophy and tried to build a world 
religion based on the truth of reason. These liberals 
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accepted no special nature of Christianity. They 
would not hear of the distinctive and determinative 
motif which constituted the very essence of Chris- 
tianity. They consequently forfeited the unique, 
absolute revelation in Christ as the foundation of 
the Christian faith. 

But in all three of these positions there is a great 
deal of truth. Most of our troubles come, as we said 
in the first chapter, from our letting one aspect of 
truth blind us to others. The truth of liberalism is, 
of course, that a reasoned comparison of rehgions 
is possible and that Christianity fulfills construc- 
tively all other religions. In order to compare re- 
ligions there must be a basis of comparison. Such 
a basis is fellowship, for all religions must relate 
themselves more or less sufficiently to the human 
ultimate. There are common human needs. All re- 
ligions can be measured according to their making 
the highest applicable ideal available to illumine and 
to satisfy this need. Kraemer admits human need 
to be a general point of contact, but dismisses this 
as a basis of comparison because Christianity does 
not satisfy the felt need of the natural man but de- 
clares it instead to be sinful and in need of regenera- 
tion. So much the better! Christianity, then, shows 
man both his deepest need and his only salvation in 
which his will to live must become a will to love, 
and his will to self-affirmation must become a will 
to fellowship. The basis of comparison, therefore, 
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is the very nature of religion itself. It is the relation 
between man’s deepest need and its highest ideal 
satisfaction. Christianity is the universal religion of 
mankind because it is the human ultimate. Both the 
individual and society must become Christian in 
fact before they can reach the only ideal sufficient 
for man’s salvation. 

Yet even if Christianity is the human ultimate, 
why and how can this by its very nature con- 
structively fulfill all other religions? Hocking has 
labored with this relation of a universal to local re- 
ligions in his recent Hibbert Lectures, Living Reli- 
gions and a World Faith. In this book he rejects 
both the method of radical displacement and that 
of synthesis. He proposes instead a new approach 
which he calls reconception. By this he means the 
progressive understanding of each religion until 
its essential truth appears and its accidental accre- 
tions fall away. From such a procedure a world 
faith will gradually emerge. He suggests that Chris- 
tianity is really the “clarified anticipation” for such 
a faith but has itself much to learn from other re- 
ligions. This seems to imply that in ail religions 
there is some truth and that the final world religion 
will be greater than any of them. If each religion 
contributes its deepest insight increasingly, this re- 
ligion will finally emerge. Reconception is, there- 
fore, primarily a method. There is real truth in 
Hocking’s position. He stands between the liberals 
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and the radicals. The idea of one ultimate religion 
being more capable of ideally satisfying human 
need than any present religion is, of course, a lib- 
eral notion. The appreciation of the necessity of 
each religion because of its intrinsic relation to cul- 
tural continuity and historic community is, on the 
other hand, primarily a radical notion. The liberal 
approach is mostly through a common reasonable- 
ness. It is philosophic. The radical approach is pri- 
marily through cultural conditions. It is historical. 
Hocking combines the two, thus doing justice to 
both the philosophic and the historical. Has he, 
then, solved the problem? 

We think not; but he has helped us on our way 
to a solution. This can be found only in the very 
nature of Christianity. The Christian faith is final. 
Let us see how naturally and necessarily it in- 
cludes the truths of all three positions; the liberal, 
the radical, and the conservative. First of all, the 
liberal approach, as we have already seen, gives us 
a basis of comparison without which there can be 
no sufficient intellectual solution. Then, it is also 
right in affirming that Christianity fulfills all other 
rehgions. But liberalism has been vague. It has failed 
definitely to define its principle of inclusion. The 
nature of Christianity itself provides this. This 
principle of inclusion is as follows: All things cul- 
tural, intellectual, moral, and spiritual which are 
consistent with a God-centered, sacrificial, creative 
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good ^oill as first fully revealed and made effective 
in Jesus Christ may he freely admitted into the 
Christian religion. 

This immediately points to the truth in the radi- 
cal position. Religions are historical and cannot be 
effectively severed from their historic continuity. 
There are too deep layers of experiential truth in 
the very unconscious of a people to allow satisfac- 
tory religious imperialism. To be meaningful, a 
religion must rise through its cultural continuity. 
D. J. Flemming has a truth deeper than art when 
he writes of each historic community painting with 
its own brush. Nothing could be more unsatisfac- 
tory than to uproot people from their own historic 
background. It is not enough to convert people one 
by one. Whole religions ought more and more to 
be transformed by the Gospel of Christ. What 
would Christianity with us be without its Hebrew 
background, without Greek thought forms, with- 
out European culture? Whenever a true principle 
is isolated from its rich historic development, it 
becomes thin and lifeless. If, however, the Chris- 
tian Church has been right in keeping the Old 
Testament with its almost entirely sub-Christian 
content, why cannot Christianity do the same with 
Confucianism or Hinduism?® K. L. Reichelt in 

® Naturally this analogy is inadequate if pressed too far, because 
Christianity has a special historic continuity with Judaism; but it 
nevertheless contains a vital truth: that historic continuity is a 
necessary element in ail satisfactory religious development. 
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China is already working on this problem in con- 
nection with Buddhism. If Christianity could take 
over the Roman Saturnaha and make it Christmas, 
or the Yule tree and turn it into a Christmas tree, 
why can it not take over African puberty rites and 
Mohammedan pilgrimages? The fact is that an 
untold and an almost undepictably un-Christian 
background surrounds the cultural material which 
Christianity has always taken over. It has now no 
business to proselyte for Jewish customs, for Greek 
philosophic forms, for European culture. Each re- 
ligion must work out its new contribution to Chris- 
tian faith and life. Radical thought has thus given 
us a principle of development which explodes a 
good deal in the conservative theory of rascal dis- 
placement; A7c> religion can provide effective salva- 
tion for its people except against its own historic, 
cultural, and religious background. 

But the conservatives have also a most important 
truth, which to lose is to lose Christianity itself. 
They rightly defend the uniqueness and absolute- 
ness of Christianity as revealed through Jesus 
Christ. This the radicals refuse to accept, and the 
liberals are often loath to do so. Many like Hock- 
ing and Wieman look for a world religion beyond 
all present religions.’’ They may believe that Chris- 
tianity has much truth and even is a “clarified an- 
ticipation” which needs to be supplemented and 

^Cf. Wieman and Wieman, Normative Psychology, Chapter ii. 
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developed. Humanly speaking, however, there can 
be nothing beyond Christianity. It is ultimate. 
Christianity is broad enough to include, as we have 
seen, any truth not inconsistent with its idea of 
love as the ultimate principle of interpretation, 
both in the realm of cosmic theory and in the realm 
of human conduct. It can include and ought to 
accept the contemplative virtue of the East, the 
loyalties of Confucianism, the reverence and maj- 
esty of Islam, the truth of renunciation in Buddhism, 
and the peculiar kind of cosmic regularity of 
karma;® but all these are partial truths to be ful- 
filled by Christianity, which provides the most ade- 
quate principle of interpretation whereby all faiths 
and facts are seen in a fuller light and caught up in 
a deeper truth. Christianity can also include all 
cultural variations; glories, in fact, in them, for be- 
tween Christianity and all human cultures there 
must be a degree of real tension. This truth becomes 
clearer if Christianity must face numerous distinct 
cultures. Christianity must never be equated with 
any form of human culture. The abiding truth of 
conservative theology stands: Christianity is ulti- 
mate, it is unique and absolute. There must be a 
final and definite choice, for instance, between 
Christianity’s personal God and oriental pantheism. 
As Hugh Vernon White insists, there must be an 

®For detailed treatment of this subject, cf. The Christicm Fellow^ 
ship^ Chapter VII. 
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ultimate decision between the Christ symbol and 
the Buddha symbol. Xhe conservatives thus give 
us a principle of exclusion which is basic to the 
other two principles. The principle of exclusion 
may be stated as follows: All that is inconsistent in 
profession and practice with the nature of Christi- 
anity as sacrificial, creative good will centered in 
God and first fully revealed and made effective as 
light and life in Jesus Christ must be done away. 
We need to add this religious principle of discon- 
tinuity to the philosophic and historic principles 
of continuity. Religion is redemptive offering to 
transform what actually is. The truth of what 
actually is (continuity) needs the truth of what 
essentially is and what actually should be (dis- 
continuity) . 

This principle is absolute. It condemns as inade- 
quate all doctrines, all morals, all customs, all iasti- 
tutions which are contrary to it. This is true, 
moreover, both at home and abroad. Every doctrine 
that teaches that ultimate reality is hostile, indif- 
ferent, or only partially concerned with man must 
be challenged and found wanting. All ultimate 
dualisms must give way that God may be all in all. 
Every picture of God as primarily law, holiness, 
natural process, mind, or what not, must be de- 
stroyed by being fitted into the larger truth. Every 
teaching that reduces God to human terms, calls 
Him angry, jealous, or wanting vengeance, must 
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be declared false. Every theology that makes God 
an arbitrary will or cosmic drive, that limits God 
to the picture of present fact, must be supplanted. 
All that fills man with despair, that leads to fatal- 
ism, that discourages man in his struggle for the 
ideal, must be done away. 

Similarly, this standard can be applied to every 
field of human life— to ethics, to politics, to eco- 
nomics. Imagine what happens to these fields when 
they are measured according to the Christian pat- 
tern! Such a measure removes all false assumption 
of our being actually Christians capable of giving 
to others our faith and life. We must, rather, wit- 
ness to God’s revelation in Christ both by pro- 
fession and by practice. All injustice, oppression, 
selfishness, fear, dishonesty must stand in the relent- 
less Kght of the line-up of Christian faith and be 
pronounced criminals. All suspicion, jealousy, in- 
gratitude, thoughtlessness would be seen to hark 
back to a failure of Christian faith and life. No 
judgment is more strict than the judgment of love. 
That convicts not only actions, but the motives be- 
hind the actions. And yet this principle of exclu- 
sion is itself also the principle of inclusion and there- 
fore allows for all things that spring from a good 
will and right insight. It is consequently culturally 
unlimited. The wealth of cultural creativity that 
God has provided for His world seems unlimited. 
Christianity is constructive in its judgment of the 
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old and creative in its standards for the new. Since 
this good will, moreover, is unstintingly concerned 
with the welfare of others, it allows for no false 
tolerance that comes from indifference, from a lack 
of burning convictions, from confusion and uncer- 
tainty of insight, and from a general desire “to let 
well enough alone.” Only the people who talk 
about love without knowing its sorrow, and its 
undying determination to be a “hound of heaven” 
unto righteousness, can talk about love as easygoing 
and indefinite. Such criticism is the revelation of the 
failure of the critic in the realm of Christian under- 
standing and experience. 

Before Christianity can become a universal re- 
ligion, however, its universal character must first 
be understood at home. In Christ we have the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life for the whole world. He is 
the only door by which the sheep can finally find 
safety in the sheepfold. If the missionaries take 
along the whole history of Jewish and European 
thought as it has become assimilated by Christian 
doctrine, the reason is obviously that they them- 
selves do not know the nature of Christianity. 
They preach, therefore, a false Christ hidden be- 
hind secondary historic developments, of utmost 
importance for the effectiveness of Christianity in 
the West, but elsewhere a hindrance. They give 
people Hebrew moralism, Greek philosophy, and 
Roman law for spectacles through which they must 
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see Christ. Love is an attitude which needs content. 
Beauty and truth must intrinsically characterize 
this love. But aside from that, all historical develop- 
ments can be the creation of a universal Christi- 
anity, however wide the difference, provided they 
be built around the one eternal-historic truth in 
Christ Jesus that God is and wants to realize the 
kind of fellowship which such a love alone can 
create. This understanding at home would also 
make a united Church possible without the deaden- 
ing restrictions of external uniformity. 

It could then begin to reach the ends of the earth. 
Christianity is a universal religion which can create 
different local reUgions with different cultures and 
different backgrounds through which to view the 
ultimate meaning of Christ. Each religion has its 
Old Testament. The early Christians propagated 
their new faith by quoting God’s revelation in the 
old. The writer has tried to show elsewhere how 
Hinduism can be approached from within.® Our 
best thinkers should have years to master some re- 
ligion until it became to them a usable Old Testa- 
ment. This ought to be a medium through which 
they could witness in terms that each people could 
understand, along with all the necessary practical 
expressions of love without which Christian preach- 
ing is a contradiction in terms. Rehgion is a matter 
of difference as well as of likeness. There is no need 

® The Christian Fellowship^ Chapter VII. 
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for monotony in the storehouse of God. There 
can be Hindu Christianity, Chinese Christianity, 
American Christianity. And each can use its own 
religious background to enrich its understanding of 
Christ. We need a constructive, not a cramping 
view of the Christian faith. The better acquainted 
we are with other religions, if we can see deep into 
them and beyond historic formulations so as to get 
to the underlying truth, the more we reahze that 
the study of them is extremely profitable to our 
fuller and richer knowledge of God. Nor is it 
necessary to begin by weeding out what is sub- 
Christian in such historical heritages. Suppose we 
did that with our Old Testament, and even with 
the New! With such Christianities, based squarely 
on the distinctive and determinative motif of Chris- 
tianity, namely a God-centered fellowship of love 
founded on Jesus Christ, what different fellowships 
there could be, what rich doctrinal exchange, what 
chance for a creative future! When Christianity 
was young it used this method. Perhaps it can even 
now break through its historic crust to devise some 
similar technique that will appeal to cultures as a 
whole which must be not destroyed, but fulfilled. 
For apart from fellowship in that Light and Life 
which Christ came to give, there is no salvation. 


in 


The Progressive Ultimate 

I N THE preceding chapter we suggested that re- 
hgion’s claim that the ideal is more real than 
the actual (and we use “real” in the sense of the 
ultimate category of being) can be substantiated 
only if the ideal is so relevantly related to the actual 
as to be able to transform it. And this realizabiUty 
of the ideal can be proved only if the ideal has to 
some extent already been realized. Faith is not a 
stubborn leap into the dark. It is the vision of a 
new and higher order of being which is more real 
and true than the common world in which we or- 
dinarily hve. Nor is this vision a mere phantasy 
without historic substance. The mountain peak of 
rehgious reality would indeed seem a mirage but 
for the solid foothills by which it can be ap- 
proached. Jesus would hkewise seem much of a 
myth unless his disciples of all ages had felt his 
power and lived in his light. God’s special revela- 
tion, consequently, stands in need of His general 
revelation. Christianity is supremely a religion of 
faith in that it feeds mostly on things as yet far be- 
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yond common historical realization; yet it cannot 
do so entirely. Within rehable religious faith there 
is always a substantial amount of historic knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, our “faith will become truth,” 
as Augustine says, since “truth stands to faith in the 
relation in which eternity stands to that which has 
a beginning.”^ Only by experiencing an eternity 
within a world of change can we leap to the truth 
of eternal being. Only from universais partially ex- 
perienced in this world of change, to think with 
Plato, can we jump as from a springboard to the 
realm of absolute truths. This fact stands in much 
need of stress, since many are trying to reduce the 
peak of revelation to the foothills of reason, while, 
on the other hand, many are trying to cut off the 
peak from all historic ascent. For this reason we 
need a Christian doctrine of history which will do 
all possible justice both to God’s general and to His 
special revelation in Christ and to the necessary in- 
teraction between those two levels. In this chapter, 
therefore, we aim to investigate the relation be- 
tween the historic reahzation and realizabihty of 
Christianity. 

We shall start resolutely with the Christian prin- 
ciples of interpretation in order to see whether the 
facts of history yield to a satisfactory explanation 
in their terms. If history should show that the only 
way in which true progress can be made is along 

^ Augustine, op. cit., pp. 81-82. 
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the road of God’s purpose, we shall be well on our 
way toward finding Christianity to be the pro- 
gressive ultimate. Our leading principle of expla- 
nation will be the truth of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. What this means we shall try further to 
elucidate in the two chapters to follow; but for our 
present purposes our short working definition of 
Christianity will suffice: a God-centered freedom 
and faithfulness in fellowship based on the kind of 
love first fully revealed and made effective as light 
and life in Jesus Christ. In these days it is particu- 
larly important for Christian historians to test their 
Christian principles of interpretation by facing the 
facts of spreading confusion and drastic change, 
and, first of all, to see all historic development in 
their light. 

Too easily does the secular historian lose him- 
self in the large swings of current events. Even the 
Christian thinker all too often reflects the mood of 
those immersed in the contemporary process. It is 
precisely his task, however, to ponder whether 
even present history cannot best be understood in 
the light of Christian assumptions. Perhaps his 
vision would be clearer if instead of interpreting 
God in terms of present fact, he interpreted fact 
in terms of God. It is the writer’s conviction that 
our contemporary situation abundantly illustrates 
the Christian doctrine of history. 

Christianity holds, with whatever tension, that 
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God is both Creator and Redeemer. It holds, fur- 
ther, that creation and redemption are different 
ways by which God works in history. In creation 
God works within the imperfections of the historic 
process; in redemption, He works exclusively by 
the persuasion of His suffering love. Christianity 
has steadily refused the Marcionitic heresy of limit- 
ing God’s manner of operation in history to love’s 
persuasion. God participates in the push of the im- 
perfect forces of human history, while at the same 
time He stands continually before it with the pull 
of His perfect purpose. This analysis of history will 
attempt to show that on both the creative and the 
redemptive levels God works toward the Christian 
fellowship. 

History reveals two tendencies, often at variance, 
but in the long run co-operating: the growth in 
the extensive, and the growth in the intensive modes 
of man’s togetherness. The growth in the extensive 
modes is due to the push of progress; the growth in 
the intensive, to the pull of purpose. The push of 
progress resulting in the extension of man’s modes 
of togetherness is due to God’s creative activity. 
The pull of God’s purpose, which draws men closer 
and closer to the Christian kind of community, is 
due to God’s redemptive activity. An elucidation 
of this thesis will give a clue to the relation of 
Christianity to history as a whole, while also help- 
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ing US to understand the depth of the historic transi- 
tion which is even now taking place. 

Possibly the clarification of certain terms at the 
outset may be helpful. By God’s purpose is meant 
His whole intention with history. In this sense the 
push of progress is a part of the pull of purpose. 
In Christianity, creation is for the sake of redemp- 
tion. But the push of progress is God’s opera aliena. 
By it He works indirectly through the way He has 
made both nature and human nature. The so-called 
natural development of history as man works to 
transform his physical environment, and in turn 
has his history conditioned by this technological 
transformation, is thus due to the creative purpose 
of God. The push of progress is God’s indirect 
work in history. His general foreknowledge of the 
circumstances which would condition men’s moral 
and spiritual choices. In this sphere there is a given- 
ness and a direction beyond the conscious plan- 
ning of man. In the realm of the pull of God’s 
purpose, however, lies man’s freedom either to ac- 
cept or to reject the persuasion of God’s suffering 
love. Indirectly, God conditions man’s experience 
to the extent, in the long run, of effectively guiding 
it as nature and human nature in constant interac- 
tion develop history; but directly, man’s yielding 
to God, even though driven both by fear and by 
love, by need and by the positive experience of 
God’s goodness, is a free choice, the willing sur- 
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render to God’s grace. Thus purpose and progress, 
as we shall see more concretely, are two ways in 
which God works in history so that while ulti- 
mately He is its master, that very mastery entails 
the creation of a free fellowship based on love. 

The word “togetherness” is used to indicate that 
the push of progress does not necessarily result in 
fellowship. Fellowship is based on some common 
interest or allegiance. Even though it be perverted, 
as, for" example, fellowship in crime, the fellowship 
aspect itself is good. Since concrete history, how- 
ever, is seldom either neutral or negative for long, 
but based on some kind of interest, the term fellow- 
ship will here be used from time to time in order to 
indicate this relation, even in connection with the 
extensive forms of man’s togetherness. 

Unmistakably, history reveals growth in the ex- 
tensive modes of man’s togetherness. From isolated 
individuals hunting food, mankind has grown into 
a world-conscious community. From units of fam- 
ily and tribe it has advanced to nation, and now to 
nations with world connections. This whole proc- 
ess, moreover, has taken direction without the con- 
scious planning of man. A unified, creative push 
has driven him on. This push, furthermore, has 
worked for the most part indirectly by means of 
man’s media of fellowship. Thus this process, by 
its push, transformed man through his invention of 
tools from a food-finding to a food-producing ani- 
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mal. He discovered how to use fire. He tamed ani- 
mals. He cultivated the ground. With property and 
its extension grew means of exchange, and, in turn, 
the protection of property and of the means of 
exchange. Thus governments arose and grew. Trade 
arose and grew. Armies arose and grew. On e very- 
hand units of organization grew. Interest in other 
regions and in travel grew. Men discarded stone 
tools for metal ones. Men developed alphabets and 
written languages. Men learned to measure knd to 
build. They catalogued the stars and steered by 
them. They developed mathematics and physics. 
They invented gunpowder and the printing press. 
They mastered the use of steam. They went from 
hand tools to power-driven machinery. They 
learned to telephone, to telegraph, to communicate 
by radio and airplane. It is unnecessary for our 
present purposes to trace this technological progress 
in detail, but the fact remains that by means of 
these media of man’s fellowship, man’s interest and 
consciousness of others grew. In an indescribably 
short history we have passed from isolated groups 
of men mto our present world of the newspaper, 
the newsreel, and the radio, a world which has be- 
come almost a unit of interest and circumstance. 

It must be noted, again, that this has taken place 
'without the conscious planning of man. It has hap- 
pened indirectly, chiefly by means of man’s media 
of fellowship. Technological progress, more than 
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anything else, has been instrumental in achieving 
this end. The process of expansion is due to the 
push of progress in history. It is God working be- 
yond what man knows. A power and knowledge 
not our own has directed the process of history to 
this end. No individual or group of men has been 
the architect of the centuries. Man can foresee very 
httle of actual history. As technological discoveries 
have become part of man’s world, they have al- 
tered history. They have come through and in a 
cosmic situation where they have worked together 
in history with a divine push beyond specific 
human planning. Man is part and parcel of a process 
to which he contributes, which he to a great extent 
himself builds; but which, in its wholeness of time, 
is beyond and before him. His means of together- 
ness have been of such a nature that they have made 
it possible, profitable, and, indeed, necessary to ex- 
tend that togetherness. Through both good and 
evil this process has worked. If war, for instance, 
is man’s worst collective evil, yet the World War, 
or even this present world-wide struggle, has helped 
immensely to force people from their limited local 
interests to an active interest in world affairs. Thus, 
beyond the conscious planning of man, there has 
been growth in his extensive modes of together- 
ness, chiefly through the media of fellowship; and 
this growth has proceeded by means of a super- 
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human push, regardless of the direct good and evil 
involved. 

By the extensive modes of man’s fellowship is 
meant his external forms of togetherness in which 
different intensive content, or social relationships, 
can arise and be transmitted. The extensive mode, 
therefore, can include two people, and it can in- 
clude all the people there are. Man is both by the 
nature of his being and by the very nexus of his- 
tory involved in the extensive forms of fellowship. 
But, since he must also express some kind of atti- 
tude toward his fellow men, he necessarily partici- 
pates in the intensive forms as well. The relation 
betu'^een these two forms is, naturally, much deeper 
and more complicated than can be explained in this 
study, but for the purposes of analysis, the distinc- 
tion between the form and content of man’s to- 
getherness, that is to say, between the extensive and 
the intensive modes of fellowship, expresses a real 
and vital differentiation in the historic process. 

The extensive modes of fellowship operate on all 
the levels of life. On the physical level, they operate 
through two fundamental needs: hunger and sex. 
By “need” we mean more than a state of disturbed 
equilibration on the part of an organism, as Rignano 
defined it; we mean a deep-rooted natural craving 
centrally concerned with its own satisfaction. Need, 
in the sense in which we use it, means necessarily, 
consciously or unconsciously, self-centeredness. 
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The sexual need has made for the closest kind of 
extensive mode of fellowship. It is not good for man 
to be alone. Plato conveys a myth that originally 
man and woman were one being, facing in two di- 
rections. When they were split apart, they con- 
tinued to seek for their other half. There is, in any 
case, a recognized biological need to perpetuate the 
species. This need provides a mode, at once the 
most limited and one of the most potential, of ex- 
tensive fellowship. It may be objected that mar- 
riage is based on love. The history of marriage 
proves how the vast part of it has been different 
from our ideal. Even today the general need pre- 
cedes the specific affection. The extensive need 
provides the form for the intensive content. Sex, 
too, is much broader in its ramifications than a 
specific, localized function. Freud has well served 
his generation by pointing out the influences, mostly 
unconscious, of sex in life. Unfortunately he at- 
tempted to make it an all-inclusive principle of 
interpretation. Behind the sexual drive, however 
man may use or abuse it, is God working through 
it to provide forms of fellowship. 

Just as Freud, moreover, saw a real truth but 
overextended its application, so Karl Marx dis- 
covered an important fact in his economic history 
of society. There is such a history. We have al- 
ready indicated how the extensive modes of man’s 
togetherness have grown by means of it. It is true 
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beyond question that the means of production, the 
media of fellowship, have enormously conditioned 
man’s history. Marx was right, too, in feeling that 
this history was rooted in the nature of things. He 
was wrong in his interpretation of the nature of 
things and the part man’s economic history has 
played in his total life. God works through the 
push of progress to extend man’s modes of exten- 
sive togetherness in order to suggest and to make 
possible the kind of intensive content of fellowship 
for which He has created the world. This economic 
history has advanced so incredibly fast that even 
in our short thousands of recorded years we have 
passed from hand tools to power driven tools, and 
from an economy of scarcity to an economy of 
abundance. 

But man is driven not only by physical, but also 
by psychological needs into extensive modes of fel- 
lowship. Long ago Aristotle found that man is 
naturally a social being. He is not satisfied apart 
from a social continuum. Even the hermit has a 
social history and the social world of his thoughts. 
Hocking tells about visiting the mystic whom he 
had expected to find in solitude, and discovering 
him surrounded by other mystics! One of the most 
dreaded forms of punishment is solitary confine- 
ment. No wonder psychologists term man a gre- 
garious animal. He wants to be noticed. It makes a 
Terence what people say about him. Conscien- 
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tious objectors during the last war say that perhaps 
the hardest thing to endure was what people 
thought about them and their famihes. This psy- 
chological need for community makes for extensive 
forms of fellowship, for modes of external together- 
ness, no matter in what way man then uses these 
forms. Christobel, in Anne Parrish’s All Kneeling, 
while giving the appearance of utter unselfishness, 
was really a selfish neurotic, playing the part of an 
angel only for the sake of gaining people’s wor- 
shipful admiration, without which life had no mean- 
ing. There is a need in man for society, without 
which, to use Berdyaev’s terms, even solitude loses 
its meaning. We are made for fellowship, and find 
ourselves carried into the extensive modes by God’s 
push within our very life. Progress from our 
limited sphere of self to the world of our social en- 
vironment is a natural part of human life. 

We also have spiritual needs, a need to relate our- 
selves in some way to our spiritual environment. 
Man is naturally religious. History shows us a mul- 
titude of religions, and doubtless there are many of 
which we have never heard. Even sophisticated 
modem man, in disclaiming an outmoded super- 
naturalism, talks of “a free man’s worship.” Comte 
must make his cult. Man is a citizen of two worlds, 
and cannot escape that fact. When he rejects tra- 
ditional religion he makes himself a new one. The 
agnostic Buddha finds a way of salvation without 
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gods only to become worshiped as a god himself. 
It is not a question about the that or the form of 
religion. Man relates himself in some way to the 
universe above and beyond him, and invariably 
finds some object of devotion. We must, of course, 
know him well to know the what or the content of 
his religion; but it is there. On every level of life, 
even if man may seem to lack capacity, it usually 
is there, be it in undeveloped or in arrested forms. 
Even superstition and magic are religious in intent. 
It is a mistake to define religion entirely in ideal 
terms. Religion is man’s total concern for fellow- 
ship in relation to the superhuman conditions which 
make it possible. Humanism itself is religious in in- 
tent in its concern for ideal fellowship. Its de- 
generation from religion to idealism is often due to 
intellectual difficulties. Its mistake is in its interpre- 
tation of the superhuman conditions which make 
for fellowship. In this sense, therefore, religion, too, 
is a need. It is a form to be filled. 

Through this religious need have grown modes 
of man’s togetherness, from primitive incantations 
and tribal rites to the national and world religions 
of our day. On this level of life, especially, man’s 
modes of togetherness have grown gradually to sug- 
gest and to make possible that intensive mode of 
fellowship for which God sent Christ and for 
which He made the world. 

The intensive modes of man’s fellowship are de- 
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termined by his attitudes. The way in which man 
relates himself to his social environment constitutes 
the content of his fellowship. There are intensive 
fellowships based on greed, lust, and hate. There is 
community even in crime. Bergson has pointed out 
how groups become united by common allegiance 
to a dominant purpose. Morality, as he defines it, 
is limited as to both source and content of fellow- 
ship, to the attainment of the group, while mys- 
ticism alone can give the community a new and 
better kind of fellowship. The fact is that God limits 
the push of progress to the making possible and to 
the suggesting of the kind of intensive relationship 
which alone can satisfy. Gradually God teaches by 
the history of man’s experience. When men thwart 
and delay His purpose, He punishes to restore. By 
His push of progress He overrides man’s puny 
knowledge and plans, but always to suggest and 
to make possible the purpose of His creation. What 
God provides for man’s use, man can and does 
abuse. Man is free, but his experience as a whole is 
led by God and so conditioned as to point always 
to the only solution of his problems, namely the 
heeding of the pull of His purpose. Eventually God 
makes man’s wrath to praise Him; but ultimately 
He receives no praise that does not come from a 
free and faithful fellowship with Him on the basis 
of His love. The way in which man receives or 
rejects the pull of God’s purpose as he experiences 
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the push of His progress constitutes the dialectics 
of history. History is creation groaning to be re- 
deemed. Redemptive love underlies all creation, 
though it must often work through force, pain, and 
toil. 

The redemptive pull of God’s purpose, as well 
as the creative, works on all levels of life. God tries 
to redeem in all places and at all times. His creative 
push is always matched by His redemptive love. On 
the physical level, we see traces of it in the biologi- 
cal instinct of a mother to give herself for her child. 
On the psychological level, we have man’s native 
altruism. In this respect, Aristotle and Butler ob- 
served man correctly. When we do a good deed 
spontaneously, such as rescuing a child from an on- 
rushing train, thereby putting ourselves in danger, 
it is not only because of social training become au- 
tomatic through habit. It is also because something 
in us responds to the action as right. Nor is this 
response experienced as imposed duty alone. It is 
partly that, to be sure, but there comes with it an 
acquiescence that we ought to do and ought to like 
to do unselfish deeds. Our conscience is the em- 
pirical content of our image of God. That content 
is not entirely filled with material and motives based 
on self-centered needs, but is also influenced by the 
existence of the image of Him who is love. That 
image constitutes our capacity for response. Some- 
thing in it approves of the altruistic ideal. This ap- 
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proval, moreover, is not artificial but innate. Thus 
we act not only because of general principles which 
we have been taught, not only because of rational 
laws of being which are part of us, but also because 
of a religious endowment which we have as sons of 
God by our very creation. The tendency of this 
endowment to express itself is God’s redemptive 
pull within us. 

The plan and purpose of this study, however, 
does not call for a discussion of man at the physical 
and the psychological levels. It concerns itself pri- 
marily with the level of spiritual redemption in his- 
tory. The spiritual level of history, of course, as far 
as man is concerned, is more in the nature of antici- 
pation than of possession. Yet it is more than a possi- 
bility; it is a potentiality, for man has an endow- 
ment with which to receive God’s purpose and a 
partial experience with which to recognize it. The 
spiritual level has an intensive kind of fellowship 
which remains as the goal of history. In the fullness 
of time God sent His Son to reveal and make effec- 
tive as hght and life a kind of love which seeks not 
its own. The New Testament kind of love is one 
which is supremely concerned with the welfare of 
others without thought of their worthiness or re- 
ward. It is not based on need in the sense of self- 
satisfaction. It is spontaneous and uncalculating. It 
is centered and grounded in God who is its Source 
and Standard. The Christian Church is the exten- 
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sion of the Incarnation, the continuity of the con- 
sciousness of Christ, because it continues to witness 
for and to realize this fellowship based on a Christ- 
revealed love. This love is victorious through suf- 
fering. It is the love of the Cross. Christ, the 
Church, and the Cross— this is Christianity. But 
since God is the ultimate principle of explanation, 
this Cross must eventually be triumphant. In Chris- 
tianity we find the Cross and the Crown inseparably 
joined 

In this Christ, in this Cross, in this Church we 
find the pull of God’s purpose revealed in match- 
less fullness. This is the meaning of history. This 
is redemption. Creation is for the sake of the re- 
deemed fellowship. The push of progress exists for 
the pull of God’s purpose. When that is heeded all 
problems of human association can be solved. If 
only people would and could understand this most 
important of all truths! The acceptance of God’s 
purpose can solve the family problem. It can solve 
man’s need for fellowship. It can solve our prob- 
lems of civilization. Our greatest difficulty is man’s 
rejection of God’s good will toward all men. No 
more rational, practical, indispensable solution can 
be found than Christian fellowship. Our three great 
obstacles, as Ralph Barton Perry puts it, are ig- 
norance, indifference, and individualism. If these 
three be man’s terrible beasts of prey, the first two 
will soon die of anemia if the third is slain. The 
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selfishness of man is what makes histoty’s push of 
progress take so long to show man the pull of 
God’s purpose. 

Yet the pull is there as well as the push; the pur- 
pose, as well as the progress. In the fullness of time 
God sent Christ. Ever since, the Church has grown. 
Victories are first won in the ideal, and in this realm 
Christ has spread from shore to shore. Indescribably^ 
fast the Church has marched on. Soon the extensive 
march of this intensive kind of fellowship will be 
past history. Missions must soon turn more and 
more intensive. Christ is beginning more and more 
to judge Christendom. The pull of God’s purpose 
is even now causing a conflict between Christ and 
a large part of professing Christianity. Only re- 
cently have we become conscious that the Gospel 
must be applied in all relationships. The Social 
Gospel is really the intensive application of the 
Christian kind of fellowship to all the relations of 
men. It is not Gospel. The Kingdom is not of 
this world. The Gospel is God’s total redemptive 
work through Jesus Christ. But the Social Gospel is 
the manifestation of the Gospel in the institutional 
life of man. The Gospel is not a matter of indi- 
vidual salvation alone, but of the total redemption 
of history. And history is not only a matter of 
direct fellowship but also of its means and media. 
God works in history indirectly through man’s in- 
stitutional life. No fellowship, therefore, can be 
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holy and happy apart from the Christian use of its 
means and media. 

Today the real struggle is between the demonic 
forces which seek to control man’s earthly fellow- 
ship and the Kingdom of God which demands that 
God’s will be done on earth as it is in heaven. It is 
not necessarily that we are going backward. It is 
rather that the extent, depth, and concreteness of 
God’s total struggle to make us Christian in all our 
relationships is just dawning, not only on the world, 
but even on the Christian Church. The demonic 
forces of our day struggle so fiercely because they 
struggle against the light. The struggle may rage 
the more fiercely in the degree in which the world 
is getting a conscience. God grant that the Church 
will not allow it to go to sleep! 

May we apply our thesis to the times in which 
we now live? Certainly God’s purposes are ripen- 
ing fast. We are living in one of the fundamental 
transitions in the history of humanity. We are pass- 
ing from an economy of scarcity to an economy of 
abundance. By this is meant, not that human wants 
are no longer unlimited as classical economy rightly 
claims, but that our problem is no longer the mere 
subsistence of the masses. It means that the physical 
needs of man, relatively speaking, will become less 
and less important; that man’s fiercer struggle may 
be increasingly to master his moral and social rela- 
tions. Veblen saw that the economic needs of man 
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were increasingly psychological in nature. He spoke 
of them as the need for “invidious comparison” and 
for “conspicuous waste.” They thus were rooted 
more in man than in nature. The truth of this is 
becoming ever more apparent. What is happening 
is that the push of progress in this sphere is becom- 
ing complete. Man’s moral and spiritual needs will 
occupy proportionately more attention than his 
physical needs. The pull of purpose will from now 
on be increasingly the challenge to be met. This is 
a day of spiritual crisis: of abundant opportunity 
either for calamity or for God’s new day. Today 
God is placing the challenge squarely before man. 
Will his selfishness individually and collectively 
thwart and delay God’s purpose? Or will man ac- 
cept God’s purpose for freedom and faithfulness in 
fellowship through Christ? As never before the 
Christian Church is today at the judgment bar. This 
is surely a turning point in man’s history. Today, 
therefore, as never before, the Christian ministry 
has a responsible task and a vital opportunity. 

Many wide-awake thinkers feel, too, that a new 
economy is coming. What will it be? We are too 
often facing the past instead of the future. One 
thing seems certain: the world is “spiralling toward 
socialization.” The means and media of man’s to- 
getherness must, therefore, be more and more in 
the service of fellowship. We are reacting against 
an individualism and a competitive capitalism which 
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had an irresponsible idea of freedom. The modem 
trend is toward the collective aspects of fellowship. 
Will this fellowship give a meaningful place to 
freedom? At this very time, irresponsible indi- 
vidualism, in history’s cruel way, is being replaced 
by a hardened collectivism. If Christianity be 
faithful, it will very likely eventually have to find 
in some new order a more congenial medium in 
W'hieh to reconcile freedom and faithfulness in 
fellowship. That is our task. Our job is not to de- 
fend the old order, but to build freedom into some 
new order where fellowship will work. Our task 
is to fit liberty into loyalty. Liberals have long 
asserted that competitive capitalism is the deepest 
institutional source of the evils of civilization. Now, 
however, when competitive capitalism seems dying 
before our very eyes, albeit at the hand of un- 
expected forces, liberals in great numbers are over- 
simplifying things, by identifying the capitalistic 
countries with our only chance for Christianity and 
the socialistic countries with the Devil! ^ Such lim- 
ited judgments are, of course, natural in these days 
of crisis and confusion. Christianity, however, 
must have at least a double front: it must denounce 
totalitarianism’s ruthless crushing of intellectual and 
spiritual freedom and yet praise its social concern; 
it must equally denounce our social irresponsibility 

2 Since the writing of this, Russia, to many, appears to have shed 
its horns if not its cloven hoofsl 
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and yet defend to the death our measure of true 
freedom. Many of us will look back on these days 
with a great deal of hindsight and wonder why we 
had so little foresight. One thing is certain: the 
Christian Church will fail its hour of opportunity 
if it joins the frenzy of the hour instead of provid- 
ing the light and motive for a new and better day. 

History shows us another movement which is 
due to the dialectics of the push of progress and 
the pull of purpose. In many spheres, man is being 
freed from fear and need. Marriage for women, for 
instance, used to be based on economic need. Today 
women are to a great extent economically self- 
sufficient. Modern marriage to last must be a moral 
success; it must be more and more a spiritual affair. 
Indications that man is getting worse and that mod- 
em marriage is degenerating may be somewhat mis- 
leading. No doubt this is discouragingly true, but 
the fact remains that a new freedom is confronting 
man with a challenge novel to history. The old 
cement of economic need and of the fearful respect 
of convention is crumbling, and without it many 
modem marriages collapse that in former days 
would have stood. For a marriage to last today takes 
more moral and spiritual power than yesterday. 
The push is surrendering to the challenge of the 
pull. The extensive modes of man’s togetherness are 
lessening their grip, but only in order to allow the 
chance for strengthening and developing the in- 
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tensive. The call is not, therefore, for despair, but 
for fresh confidence in the Christian faith to an- 
swer the problems of life. Not prophets of pes- 
simism, not a regression to belief in total depravity, 
not a harping on realism in the sense of worldly 
defeatism is needed; but a confident preaching of 
the Gospel of Christ to a world that can use it and 
can make it more meaningful than ever before. 

We have now seen why Christianity is also the 
progressive ultimate, because it is the very purpose 
of God for man without which progress itself be- 
comes an evil. We have seen how technological 
advance without the truth which is in Christ Jesus 
becomes perverted from its divine possibility as the 
means and medium of fellowship into the demonic 
actuality of power politics. Christianity is the pro- 
gressive ultimate because it alone is fully fit to im- 
prove the relation between man’s deepest need and 
its highest ideal satisfaction. We are made for God 
and cannot with impunity deny that relation. We 
cannot turn our back on the urge of the future; we 
cannot live by w'^atching our own shadow; for God 
moves us ahead on the creative level. The basic 
question, therefore, is whether we shall choose true 
progress by surrendering to the will of God for 
Christian community or whether we aim to seek 
progress in the material realm alone. History hangs 
on that decision. God urges us on through the very 
drive of technological development. But He has 
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decreed that the temptation to selfishness which 
the material realm presents should be made the oc- 
casion for creative good will. 

In drawing the chapter to a close we should per- 
haps remind ourselves of the reality of freedom in 
history. This freedom is of two kinds: the meta- 
physical and the ethical. The metaphysical free- 
dom in history is man’s power over nature, his 
creativity under God, and his freedom to use or to 
abuse that creativity. Man can do both good and 
evil with the things that God has provided for him. 
He can create historic channels for sin and destruc- 
tion or for grace and healing for the nations. The 
mere fact of material progress is on the level of 
man’s metaphysical freedom. Ethical freedom, how- 
ever, can be found only by the doing of God’s will. 
Apart from man’s heeding of God’s will history 
becomes a record of disaster and even nature be- 
comes cursed for man’s sin. It is not enough that 
individuals are converted, furthermore, for the col- 
lective sinfulness of man will make crosses for them. 
There can be no solution for a weary, bitter world, 
or for a Christian community that wants to heal it, 
before history itself is more and more redeemed. 
Heaven will come only when our ethical and our 
metaphysical freedom coincide. Then alone wiU 
progress be reconciled with purpose. The demand 
of the Real is that present reahzation be found 
wanting in the light of ideal realizability and that 
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present actuality be increasingly transformed by its 
power. God demands, in short, that all historic 
progress be in line with His ultimate purpose until 
His will is done on earth as it is in heaven. 

From our study of this theme one practical con- 
clusion especially suggests itself: the Church of 
Christ must constitute the powerful redemptive 
pole in history. Christian community must ever 
witness in profession and practice to the deep pull 
of God’s purpose for the world. It is altogether too 
easy for us as Christians to forget the primacy of 
our eternal obligation and to work instead almost 
entirely for short-range ends within the practical 
level of immediate achievability. It is of paramount 
importance for historical development, however, 
that the pull of God’s purpose be so clearly seen 
in the Church and especially in those who are set 
aside exclusively and entirely for witnessing to the 
way of Christ that, in these eras of rapid and basic 
change, the Cross of Christ may become a power 
unto salvation not only for individual believers but 
also for the entire world. The specific function of 
the Church is redemptive; that is its purpose for 
being; the Church must be in but not of the world; 
when the Church lowers its demands to the alleged 
needs of secular society and temporal power, it 
becomes a light set under a bushel, salt good for 
nothing but to be trodden under the feet of men. 
The God-given function of the Church is to be 
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the redemptive agency in history demanding for 
the sake of the world that the creative order con- 
form increasingly to its redemptive goal. The 
Church must be more and more the pull of God’s 
purpose in history if it is to offer that transforming 
discontinuity through which alone the continuity 
of historic progress can be saved. The function of 
the Church of Christ is not to conform but to trans- 
form by the power of the Gospel. 


IV 


The Religious Ultimate 

C ENTRAL to Christianity is its idea of love. 

This alone provides the needed basis for a 
new humanity and a redeemed history. But this 
idea of love cannot constitute the religious ulti- 
mate because it only describes what God is and 
prescribes what man ought to be. Religion, how- 
ever, must know that God is before nvhat He is 
can become of appropriate importance. Religion is 
an imperative rooted in an indicative. Unless the 
actual is considered less essentially real than the 
ideal, worship lives only on inherited spiritual capi- 
tal. Religion is not a matter of man-made gods but 
of God-made men. Love is not an abstract ideal. It 
is a personal quality. If love, therefore, is to be 
the description of the religious ultimate, it must be 
personal love. Love cannot be God, but God is love. 
Our ultimate love and loyalty must be from and to 
God. What God is defines what man should be in 
order to be the child of God. That God is, alone 
assures man that by His grace his actual nature can 
be transformed. We must never separate the what 

[82] 
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and the that of God; yet we must make clear the 
relation between them. God is a Person who is love. 
Our ultimate religious relation, consequently, is un- 
stintingly personal. But this what must be rooted 
in the unquestionable that of God’s reality. 
Widgery has announced this basic truth in a few 
words; “The central fact for Christianity is God as 
real.”^ What Christian faith prescribes for the 
world is rooted in the truth that this fact is. 

Christianity is threatened both by those who 
stress what God is at the expense of that He is, and 
by those who insist that He is and yet refuse to 
define what He is. There are those who maintain 
that what God is we can see because the ideal order 
is part of our experience and vision even though 
we cannot be certain that this ideal order has per- 
sonal existence. But love is never impersonal; it is 
always a personal characteristic. If love, therefore, 
is a cosmic reality, there must also be a cosmic Per- 
son. On the other side are those who insist that we 
know that God is but not what He is. They speak 
of God in Christ Jesus without defining the term. 
Or they speak of God’s revelation in history or in 
Christian community without notice of the fact 
that to reveal is to make clear. They contend that 
revelation is beyond reason so as to be neither dis- 
coverable nor verifiable in any way by it. To sever 
revelation, however, from its reasonable relevance 

^ Widgery, Christian Ethics in History and Modem Life, p. 158. 
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to the relation between man’s deepest need and its 
highest ideal satisfaction is to weaken and wound 
true religion. 

This latter group which insists on the essential 
irrationality, or, at least, non-rationality of the 
Christian religion is at present the least dangerous. 
As a matter of fact it preaches a prophetic message 
very much needed as a corrective of our danger- 
ously man-centered religion. It is well, nevertheless, 
to point out the danger in this emphasis before pro- 
ceeding to the greater danger from the other side. 
If religion must first of all be a mystery, a negation 
of what we know; if the hidden God looms larger 
than the revealed God in our Christian conscious- 
ness, we are still raising an altar to an unknown 
God. To these people we must still say, “Ye wor- 
ship, ye know not what.” Christianity is not a 
negative mysticism but a historic revelation. It is a 
Gospel. But unless good news can be communi- 
cated, understood, and tested, it remains a strange 
though wonderful story but not a living, meaning- 
ful power of salvation. The mysterious depth of 
God’s nature and its immeasurable distance beyond 
the full understanding of man must not cause us to 
deny the reality of the revelation itself. 

Those who overstress the ideal content of Chris- 
tianity at the expense of its ultimate reality, on the 
other hand, must consider that Christianity is not 
primarily an ideal, but a living reality whose source. 
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Standard, and dynamic is God. The human ultimate 
on the Christian level is never merely love as an 
ideal but ever a God-centered community. The 
historic ultimate is not just a universal faith but a 
new humanity in Christ, as the revelation of God. 
The progressive ultimate is never merely an inten- 
sive mode of fellowship as a category for the inter- 
pretation of history, but the victory of God in 
human relations. The ideas are necessary, to be sure, 
for without them no personal relations and no de- 
scription or discussion of such relations are possible. 
True ideas represent real relations. They are the 
necessary means of communication. Thus both the 
reality and the ideas correctly defining that reality 
are necessary to our personal understanding and 
devotion. An adequate religion must have ample 
and correct understanding of objective truth. We 
emphasize this fact because there are those who be- 
lieve that when we say, for instance, that Christian 
love is the human ultimate, we have substituted an 
idea for a historic or ultimate reality. Professor 
Goodenough thus interpreted Professor Nygren’s 
monumental work, Agape and Eros, a study of the 
history of the Christian idea of love, to mean that 
he had made an idea central to Christian faith. 
Nothing could, in fact, be more misleading. With 
Nygren, God in Christ is consistently at the center. 
Both his Christian theology and his Christian ethics 
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2XQ interpreted through God’s redemptive revela- 
tioii in Christ. 

Aulen, another outstanding Swedish theologian, 
even goes so far as to dislike speaking of “the idea” 
of God and refers instead to “the picture” of God, 
A verbal description of a great painting, however 
accurate and skillful, can never take the place of 
actually seeing the picture. Direct confrontation 
is more powerful in giving accurate accounts than 
the most vivid imagination working on someone 
else’s vivid description. Even a second-rate repro- 
duction gives more of an idea than a mere verbal 
description. So it is in our knowledge of God 
through Christ Jesus. Aulen holds that in him we 
see what God is and wills by direct confrontation. 
Truth is here on a new level. Personal knowledge 
is moved at least from the theoretical to the esthetic 
level. Kant maintained that on this level we see 
through undetermined {unbestimmt und zugleich 
unbestimmbar) concepts, not in the sense that we 
see merely in broken intellectual patterns, but 
through a new medium of knowledge with its own 
laws of seeing.^ Aulen, of course, refuses to use 
even the esthetic approach to God, since he claims 
that rehgion has its own normative, its own dis- 
tinctive approach to knowledge. Yet his change of 
figure guards the truth that rehgious knowledge 

^Cf. Rosenkranz and Schubert, Irmimuel Kmfs Sdwmtliche 
Werke^ VoL IV, Kritik der Urtbeilskraft, pp. 54 if., 212 If,; or 
J, H. Bernard, Kanfs Critique of Judgement, p. 229 If. 
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cannot be reduced to scientific-philosophic truth. 
We need not be afraid of the rationality of religion, 
however, and its use of all relevant modes of ex- 
pression, if we steadfastly keep in mind that though 
the idea is necessary for understanding and com- 
munication, the reality itself is always primary. We 
worship not an idea of God but God Himself. We 
hereby retain as essential both the fact of God’s 
revelation and the fact that it is a revelation of what 
He as the source of all unchangeable truth is. We 
have thus stressed both the truth of that which is 
revealed and the content of that disclosure. 

God’s truth must thus be more than an idea; for 
the idea to have truth must refer to the pre- 
eminently real. Love is only a description of what 
is most fundamental in the character of God. We 
have become greatly guilty of what Mackay calls 
“the heresy of orthodoxy,” which he defines as the 
condition when “loyalty to doctrine becomes a sub- 
stitute for loyalty to God.”® There can be a love- 
less holiness which is never Christian. There can 
be a fanatical devotion to doctrine which hides the 
face of God and rends the robes of humanity. Be- 
fore proceeding to expound the content of the 
Christian revelation we repeat once again that the 
ideas which we are about to set forth have no 
reality in themselves. They are real only as the 
descriptiors of the one unifying reality or through 

® Mackay, A Preface to Christian Theology ^ p. 125, 
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the one unifying reality which is God. There can 
be no true idea apart from some relation to ultimate 
reality. Whitehead rightly defines truth as “the con- 
formation of appearance to reality.” 

According to Christianity, moreover, ideas re- 
ferring to the religious reality must not only point 
to eminent reality but must point to it through his- 
toric reality. This is the meaning of revelation 
through incarnation. Christianity finds the ideal 
which is also Reality in history. Its special historic 
revelation gives fuller meaning to the general reve- 
lation of God. Our ultimate principle of interpre- 
tation is of utmost importa.nce. Philosophy may 
take sense loiowledge as the criterion of truth and 
come to some form of materialistic naturalism as its 
likely even though not necessarily logical conclu- 
sion. The physical world is then most real and 
everything else is to be explained as somehow de- 
pendent upon it. Or philosophy may take mind as 
its principle of interpretation and tend toward 
some form of mentalistic idealism as its natural goal. 
All things are then to be explained in terms of the 
category of mind. Another approach is through 
speculation on all of actuality, making coherence, 
or correspondence, or some such principle of inter- 
pretation ultimate. The ideal then becomes mostly 
something which ought to be. Perhaps this thought 
has then considerable reality as a part of the whole. 
It may be given more reality than mere possibility 
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or irreal subsistence, or one or both plus partial 
embodiment in the actual order. Some philosophers 
like Plato and Whitehead, indeed, make this ideal 
aspect of crucial importance. Brightman, likewise, 
makes much of God. But after ail, in all these cases, 
God becomes a dynamic factor between objective 
ideas and the flux of the receptacle, a mental pole 
operating on physical process, or a Person who 
harbors in “the given” the problems of actuality. 
All this reasoning is good philosophy because its 
nature is to make actuality primary, but it is not 
good religion, and surely it is far from the Gospel 
of Christianity. This takes the historic revelation in 
Christ Jesus to indicate the most essentially real 
with power to transform the actual. The Christian 
message which lies behind the Christian movement 
is based on a redemptive revelation because it is a 
religion of faith through which a new vision, a new 
dimension of understanding, is achieved. Christian- 
ity is not a philosophy. Christianity creates phi- 
losophy. The Christian philosophy is the interpre- 
tation of actuality in the light of God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ. This philosophy is true to facts as 
seen in a largeftruth. Christian redemption, more- 
over, has the power to change facts. It transforms 
what is by what can be because of what God is 
and wills. It does not confuse the state of this crea- 
tion with the ultimate nature and total plan of 
God. The present stress to abolish the distinction 
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between the supernatural and the natural is for this 
reason exceedingly dangerous. For Christianity to 
submit its Gospel to the tests of the other phi- 
losophies is to become faithless to its own truth and 
power. It is indeed to sell its very birthright. 

If the Christian God, therefore, is seen through 
Jesus Christ as a holy, unchangeable, eternal love, 
this must be unremittingly our central principle of 
interpretation. Christian theology must precede 
Christian philosophy. All the facts of life for their 
final explanation depend on the finality of the light 
seen in Jesus Christ. But this light can never shine 
apart from an understanding of what God is and 
why God entered history. “The Word became 
flesh”— this is the cornerstone of Christian faith. 
We thoroughly agree with George Hammar when 
he writes both that Christian realism is the outcome 
“of basing theology upon the Biblical revelation, 
i. e. the redemptive revelation in Christ” and that 
“Christology is dissolved when Christ is identified 
with ideal humanity.”^ We have real need for a sys- 
tematic Christian theology that shall lay the founda- 
tion for a Christian philosophy of religion. Too 
much of our recent philosophy *of religion has 
found its basis and approach in secular ideas and in 
the general facts of experience. Christianity, how- 
ever, is decidedly not a doctrine built on the truths 

^ Hammar, Christian Realism in Contemporary American The^ 
ology^ pp. II, 14. 
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in general experience, but is one built on the revela- 
tion of the Real in Jesus Christ to illumine, judge, 
transform, and save the experiences of men. What 
have we come to if we take experience as a whole 
as our standard? Is it not to an agnostic Sophism 
which says that man is the measure of all things? 
We have been paging Protagoras under the name 
of Jesus Christ! Experience has been roundly criti- 
cized, recently, as a basis for religion in the interest 
of making religion an aspect of culture. Again we 
take over the historical relativism of Sophism. At 
least Socrates and Plato had absolutes. Our need 
for a saving realism, however, is for seeing this 
absolute through Jesus Christ and for making the 
truth he revealed the steady perspective where rela- 
tivism is reduced to the limitations of the observer. 
Though we cannot see absolutely, we nevertheless 
see in Jesus Christ the absolute. 

The thought of eternity stuns man. Some like 
Saint Augustine have pondered much and long on 
the problem of what God did before creation. But 
though we may have exciting ideas, such as, for 
instance, that God has forever been creating fellow- 
ships so that eye hath not seen nor ear heard what 
God has prepared for them that love Him, these 
thoughts we recognize to be speculation. Perhaps 
we shall always grow in the knowledge of God and 
in numberless fellowships, growing forever in and 
with God. Who knows? Can this be one interpre- 
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tation of A, E. Taylor’s eternal growth in knowl- 
edge? However much we may live in these 
thoughts, they are not Christian truth but Christian 
speculation. Christianity is a historic rehgion. This 
means that we interpret God and the facts of our 
history through the redemptive revelation in Christ. 
But we cannot see beyond this history. That is the 
reason that Creation and the Second Coming of 
Christ are such vital doctrines for Christian faith. 
They set a hmit to our sight. To go beyond these 
limits is to try to become gods. We are historic 
creatures, not eternal Creators, and we see only 
through the limited vision of history. The trouble 
with philosophy is that it reduces eternity to an 
aspect of actuality. It may be unchangeable form, 
or it may be unconditioned being, or it may be 
some part, or all of this life, this nature, this truth. 
Or else eternity becomes known only through nega- 
tions. It is the “not this, not this” of Buddhism. 
Whitehead, to be sure, differentiates between cos- 
mological and metaphysical universals, claiming that 
our knowledge here even of numbers may be 
merely cosmological in nature. Beyond is the meta- 
physical truth. Those who have listened to this 
differentiation time after time have felt, however, 
that the metaphysical or eternal truth is fairly 
closely identified with man’s ignorance. Not en- 
tirely, it must be pointed out, for Whitehead ex- 
presses a great deal of Christian truth where the 
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ideal in God becomes eternal beyond any actual 
cosmological order. The full Christian truth, how- 
ever, is that in Jesus the absolute truth has been 
seen. God is seen in a historical revelation. This 
revelation discloses what God is and illumines the 
facts of history. We thus see only partly, but we 
see, nevertheless, truly. The detailed content of 
what is beyond on either end of this limited history 
we do not know. The Father only knoweth the 
hour of its close and what is before and after. But 
we do know that what was before and what will 
follow is consistent with the truth of God’s own 
revelation in Christ. It cannot be less than increas- 
ing fellowship through Christ. We cannot over- 
stress the importance of putting the limits of faith 
firmly at both ends of history. When man dis- 
solves revelation, a historic event through which 
to look at eternity, and tries instead to explain eter- 
nity within the bounds of reason, whether by nega- 
tion or in terms of form or any other solution, he 
is left with no real light on eternity. Ail he has is 
his own frail reason. The essence of the Christian 
religion is gone. For Christianity, created time must 
be real, exist for an eternal purpose, and prepare for 
eternal fellowship. Without this stress on history, 
Christian doctrines become symbols of eternal 
truths within history and no more. Although we 
cannot see beyond created time, we see in Jesus 
Christ the nature of what is beyond, and know that 
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all things there are in accordance with that revela- 
tion. Eternity thus becomes more than just quality. 
It stretches actually before and beyond created 
time. And the Christian Gospel becomes not the 
advice to withdraw into eternal being in the sense 
merely of rising above present anxiety and change, 
but the power to transform actual history and to 
live in the overpowering joy of God’s promises of 
better things to come. That Christianity is a re- 
ligion that takes history seriously must mean at 
least that it differentiates between the Creator and 
creation, between created time and eternal life, be- 
tween present possibility and eternal things to come. 

We need to make one further remark before con- 
sidering God, mediated through Jesus Christ, as 
the religious ultimate. We have already seen that 
the truth revealed in Christ is the human, the his- 
toric, and the progressive ultimate, and that we 
must always keep this truth on the personal plane. 
To prevent much of the vagueness about God we 
have resolutely made the truth in Christ central. 
The study of this chapter aims to define more fully 
what this eternal truth in Christ is. We are to con- 
sider briefly the historic doctrines which contain 
the essential truth of Christianity. It is one thing to 
cling to dead doctrines. It is quite another t hing to 
recover the meaningfulness of historic dogma. To 
a great extent we have taken two inadequate atti- 
tudes toward these doctrines. Some have insisted on 
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their literal truth throughout. Others have dis- 
carded them as superstitious and turned to reason 
and the philosophy of religion. The historic doc- 
trines of the Person and Work of Christ, how- 
ever, are a precious gift wrapped in inexpensive 
paper. Some see the gift in the wrapping but cannot 
differentiate between the gift and the wrapping. 
They therefore insist on the necessity of recogniz- 
ing the value of the wrapping. Others are offended 
by the wrapping and throw the precious gift away 
with it. They fail to see within the exterior the gift 
of God’s grace. Why not try instead to discrimi- 
nate between the wrapping and the gift, the form 
and the content, the letter and the spirit? The same, 
of course, is true also of the Bible. Some insist on 
its literal truth and call all heretics who do not ac- 
cept this position. Others declare that there is in it 
no special revelation setting the Bible apart from 
all other books as the special Word of God. Both 
sides are wrong. Naturally if the issue were forced, 
we should rather keep the wrapping with the gift 
than to lose the gift entirely. There is more danger 
to Christianity from a superficial liberalism than 
from an undiscriminating fundamentalism. And it 
may be that people in general cannot live apart 
from the crudely historical. All Christian leaders, 
at least, however, should go into the deeper mean- 
ing of the incarnation of God in history, for only 
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thus can be seen the exceeding preciousness of the 
gift within the wrapping. 

What, then, is the doctrine of Christ through 
which God is seen and through which all other 
facts receive their ultimate meaning? Christian the- 
ology has too long worked in terms of a substance 
philosophy which, by creating an artificial cleft be- 
tween the nature of God and of men, has made an 
adequate Christology impossible. Christian theol- 
ogy must instead take its own fact that personal 
being is ultimate, since “we say God but think 
Jesus,” and interpret all things in its light. But if 
God is personal, and if personality is the very ulti- 
mate category of being, does this fact not preclude 
our accepting the very first of the Christological 
doctrines, the pre-existence of Christ? If God is 
personal, in short, how is Christian monotheism 
compatible with a Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
or any doctrine in which Jesus is accepted as God 
and Savior? These issues must be faced without 
equivocation. There have been too much evasion 
and too many dead doctrines in Christian theology. 
The historic answer of conceptual realism, for this 
very reason, is not acceptable. This declared God 
to be an essence or substance. This substance of 
God is one, but it is in three persons. God is one, 
that is, because the God-stuff or God-nature is 
one. In the same way there is only one man though 
there may be numberless men. The difference be- 
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tween God and man, however, is that God’s sub- 
stance is indivisible, although it exists in three per- 
sons; whereas with man substance is obviously 
divisible. The truth in this position, of course, is 
that if God is perfect will, perfect power, and 
perfect wisdom, there is in the three persons perfect 
unity of being and activity, whereas with men 
there would be all the individuations of imperfect 
knowledge, will and power. But the basic question 
remains: was Jesus a pre-existent personality or a 
pre-existent aspect of God? If the ultimate cate- 
gory of being is personality, and if Jesus was a 
personality other than God the Father, however 
much unity of will there may have been, we do not 
have a Christian monotheism. There are those who 
sincerely think that tritheism is better than mono- 
theism because it explains how God could love and 
think before the creation of the world. This idea 
that God is an eternal society, however, is not 
necessary and not even based on strong arguments. 
The idea that God could not think without the 
world forgets that God is the given, the Creator, 
the ultimate principle of explanation. He explains 
why we are. We cannot explain Him in terms of 
our limitations. His consciousness is the primary 
fact, not the conditions which limit ours. Further- 
more, the idea that God could not love without 
the world is unsound. In a personal conversation, 
Whitehead once affirmed that the Christian doc- 
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trine of creation was unacceptable since it would 
leave God, until ail of a sudden, an irresponsible 
being. But the very point of Christianity is that we 
see God through the historic revelation only. That 
God has always created, thought of objects, and 
loved children may be a legitimate postulate from 
what we see of God through Jesus Christ, but it 
cannot refer to this world and this history. If this 
actual world has not become much better than this 
jrom all eternity, we should now have little hope 
for a definitely better history; and besides, sig- 
nificantly, the whole urge of history within a few 
thousand years would remain unexplained. The 
reason for tritheism is not God’s need for an object 
to know and to love. Tritheism is, rather, a doctrine 
that arose from man’s attempt to interpret the 
Christ. These other ideas, such as God’s need for an 
object in order to know, have subsequently been 
produced to defend the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. We must and can, however, have a doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of Christ that will not be 
inconsistent with monotheism and which will re- 
tain the deepest meaning and importance of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. How much 
trouble and anguish we should save ourselves if we 
remembered the limits of Christian faith! We must 
not try to explain what God has done through all 
eternity. We may rejoice in the idea that He has 
been creating infinite worlds in infinite dme. Even 
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a visit to a planetarium may make us realize the 
infinite smallness of our little scene. Christian faith 
must not remain Ptolemaic! And yet if we see the 
infinite through Christ, how it warms our hearts 
even while our minds are numbed in their attempt 
to expand. Is our earthly fellowship merely a small 
section of God’s creative and redemptive activity? 
Surely it does seem absurd to think of God as not 
creating or loving even if knowledge and love are 
possible with God without an object as they are 
not with man, and suddenly to have created this 
little world in this little time for the sake of this 
little history. Surely, we are small and foolish if 
we try to limit God to our little knowledge, but 
we are equally foolish if we try to go beyond God’s 
revelation in Christ. For us this is ultimate. We can 
speculate on the glories of an ever-increasing fel- 
lowship in an endless reign of God, but the very 
idea of eternity stuns man’s understanding, and if 
he would keep his faith strong, he must keep it 
within the bounds of God’s revelation. Why this 
now is now, after all, is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. The ultimate that is the given. Our history is 
our that. And only through Christ can it be ex- 
plained. 

We believe that Christianity is basically mono- 
theistic and shall proceed on that assumption. There 
is no argument, empirical or logical, that can prove 
absolutely that God is one. But if we understand 
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that the growth in reKgious knowledge has been 
toward monotheism, that the main philosophic 
arguments point to one God, that there were di- 
vergent interpretations of the Person of Jesus in 
the early Church, that the Trinity in terms of three 
personalities is not in the earliest and best Christian 
tradition, and that it arose in the first place as an 
endeavor of the Church to explain the unique reve- 
lation and power of God which was felt in Christ 
Jesus, we must feel that the preponderant weight 
within Christianity lies on the side of monotheism 
and that we do not proceed arbitrarily. But how, 
then, can we explain the pre-existence of Christ? 
Let us think of the form of God as personality and 
the content of God as agape, or Christian love. This 
makes it clear why while God is love, love is not 
God. In God personality and agape, of course, can- 
not be separated. But they can be in creation. Man 
is a child of God by his very creation. We are 
made personalities conscious of good and evil, with 
reason and power to choose. In this respect we 
differ radically from creation in general. That we 
are made in God’s image means at least that we are 
created personalities. It means more, to be sure, but 
the fact that we are children of God by creation 
is important for Christology because Jesus, too, 
was a human personality belonging to this created 
history. In form we all share divinity of nature. 
But Jesus differs in the content of his nature. In 
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Jesus, God’s agape which is His very nature visited 
man in matchless fullness. Jesus is God’s first full 
revelation of what He really is and wills. It was 
this agape which pre-existed from all eternity. This 
was, indeed, “begotten not made,” “very God of 
very God.” Nor must this agape be thought to 
have existed in an impersonal form. Love is never 
impersonal. It was in the beginning with God, and 
was God, and without Him was not anything made 
that was made. 

God gave Himself in Jesus. This must not be 
taken to mean that the eternal Personality which 
is God walked on earth. That would indeed make 
the mystery of the Incarnation impossible. Many 
heresies have gone astray on this point. The Mo- 
narchians, in general, took this position in more or 
less pronounced form. That heresy is still rife. An 
important European theologian admitted that if he 
had to think of God in terms of personality, he 
would have to hold that God the Father existed 
before the Incarnation, became mcamated with 
Jesus, and now works through the Holy Spirit. 
This whole approach is unfortmiate. But even more 
tragic is the heresy, on the other side, which denies 
that the fullness of God was in Jesus. Not God as 
Father, but God as Son was in Jesus. Not all of 
God, when this refers to the totality of God’s 
being, but the very substance of God, when this 
refers to the quality of God’s nature. What God 
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innermost is we see truly in Jesus. Jesus is God’s 
unique and absolute revelation because he discloses 
and makes effective the agape of God. The divine 
content filled the life of Jesus in a way that it never 
filled anyone else. God differs from all men, in- 
cluding Jesus, in that His personality alone is eter- 
nal and the Creator of all other personalities. God 
differs from all men, except Jesus, in that no one 
by himself has God’s agape. Jesus differs from God 
the Father in that he is not the Eternal Personality. 
Jesus and God are one in the sense that God gave 
in Jesus His very nature. His agape. Thus the very 
content of Jesus’ life and work came from God. 
Therefore we see the Father in the Son. Jesus dif- 
fered from us all in that he brought a new qualita- 
tive content into the centrality of his teaching and 
action. Insofar as we receive this agape by God’s 
grace into our lives we become sons of God and 
“joint-heirs with Christ.” We become sons of God 
not only by creation but also by redemption. But 
Jesus is still “the first bom among many brethren.” 
He is the “Mediator of a new covenant, which hath 
been founded upon better promises.” Through his 
incarnation of God he made possible a new hu- 
manity in history of which he is the head. This 
approach is only a suggestion on the deepest and 
most important of all subjects. However inade- 
quate we are before God’s truth and however un- 
worthy to interpret it, nevertheless we can rejoice 
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when a new light bursts on our understanding. If 
this road is prayerfully and carefully pursued, the 
Christian Church can arrive at a doctrine which 
keeps the all-important truth that God was truly in 
Jesus and yet Jesus was truly human. It will guard 
the truth of the Incarnation that the eternal and 
the fully divine entered the changeable and fully 
human. This will become increasingly clear as we 
proceed with the deep theological truth underlying 
the Christian doctrine of the Virgin Birth. 

In spite of its importance, few doctrines have 
been more neglected or perverted than that of the 
Virgin Birth: on the one hand, by the supercilious 
attitude of the “modernists,” who consider even 
concern about the problem an evidence of supersti- 
tion or of lack of judgment; and on the other hand, 
by the “fundamentalists,” who have made the literal 
acceptance of the historic doctrine a shibboleth of 
Christian orthodoxy. As a matter of clear fact, there 
can be no progress in the fuller understanding of 
the Gospel before an actual issue like this is settled, 
not by neglect, by being dismissed into the limbo 
of the irrelevant or unessential, but by an honest 
and earnest investigation of its truth. For a hun- 
dred years we have been paralyzed by the growing 
struggle between literalism and modernism. The 
very intensity of the conflict forced most thinkers 
into either literalistic ineffectiveness and untruth or 
into modernistic starvation or privation of ringing 
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Christian doctrines. From now on we must tran- 
scend that dilemma, and the watchword of our 
Christian faith must be ever forward through new 
light and fuller devotion. The doctrine of the Vir- 
gin Birth has too long been subject to this conflict 
so that a believer had to be either a literalist or a de- 
nier. The situation was similar to that of belief in the 
Bible, albeit on a smaller scale. One side rejects the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth and thinks that time 
will settle the issue by simply making it entirely ir- 
relevant. The other side makes of the literal accep- 
tance of the doctrine a touchstone of a believer hav- 
ing any saving faith in Christ. And so it is with belief 
in the Bible as a whole. The fact is, of course, 
that the literalists are more nearly right in both in- 
stances than the modernists. Why? Simply because 
in the Bible alone do we have the full and primary 
record of God’s redemptive revelation in Christ 
Jesus. To maintain, therefore, that because God 
speaks through every book and through every truth 
the Bible is of no unique and authoritative impor- 
tance for Christian faith, is obviously to miss the 
point that there is not only a general and inadequate 
revelation, but also the absolute and distinctive 
revelation in Christ Jesus our Lord. The Bible as 
God’s word is the source book of the Chris tian re- 
ligion and is on a different plane from all other 
books. In a very special way it is God’s own Word. 
This naturally does not mean that it is throughout 
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God’s words, equally and infallibly true. Yet if we 
are to choose between those who in their zeal for 
the generality of truth and for the scientific study 
of the Bible have lost sight of its critical importance 
for the Christian faith to the extent that they con- 
sider it in no vital sense different from other books, 
and those who, although they say they accept it 
literally, throughout actually make distinctions of 
importance in their use of it, we must naturally 
choose the latter. It is unfortunate, indeed, not to 
be able to distinguish the form from the content, 
the letter from the spirit, the wrapping from the 
gift; but, we repeat, it is better by far to take the 
form, the letter, and the wrapping along with the 
content than to fail to understand the preciousness 
and reality of the gift. Behold, however, there is a 
better way. It is to remember that God sends His 
gift. His truth, and even His love through earthen 
vessels. As we mature spiritually and grow not only 
in love but also in discernment and in all knowledge, 
we can accept the gift and be thankful for the wrap- 
ping, yet not confuse the two. 

This attitude toward the Bible illustrates our ap- 
proach to the doctrine of the Virgin Birth. The 
literalists insist on keeping the wrapping as an in- 
trinsic, indispensable part of the gift of truth. As 
a matter of fact, scholars tell us that even the Bible 
record is confused, the paternity of Joseph being 
taken for granted as well as outright denied; and 
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surely, the fact of the Virgin Birth seems not to 
have been an assumption necessary for vital faith in 
Biblical days. That much can be proved by the 
argument from silence. These considerations, un- 
fortunately, will have no meaning to those who, a 
priori, as a tenet of faith, accept the proposition 
that if a thing is said in the Bible it must be so. We 
must not, however, allow any dislike for what 
seems a fanatical and almost blind devotion to the 
letter to seal our eyes to the real truth contained in 
the doctrine. Christian leaders must rise above 
human smallness as much as possible and transcend 
the stubbornness on both sides. The world too 
sorely needs the truth, and we must feel the divine 
imperative keenly enough to forego a quarrel about 
God’s holy revelation to sinful mankind. The doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth is an indispensable part of 
the full Christian faith; not, indeed the biological 
doctrine itself, but the truth which caused the bio- 
logical doctrine to be created. 

If, however, we maintain that belief in the bio- 
logical doctrine is itself not indispensable to Chris- 
tian faith, are we not substituting a general philo- 
sophic idea for a particular historical fact? Far from 
it. Our contention, rather, is that no idea is true 
unless it refer to a reality of some kind. No idea 
purporting to be objective is true unless it refer to 
some objective reality. And if the idea points to a 
historic reality, it is not true unless something hap- 
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pened in history. The doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
arose because of the historic reality behind it which 
was not fully understood but which withal was 
grasped sufficiently to cause the doctrine to arise 
in its literal form. The knowledge of its deepest 
truths came not so much in terms of explicit under- 
standing as in terms of a general awareness, like 
seeing the outlines of large ledges through the 
turbulence of shallow ocean waters. A traveler by 
plane from Malmd to Copenhagen, for instance, 
will see such ledges and know that they are there, 
and still be unable to picture their exact shape. 
We hesitate, however, to follow the neo-orthodox 
in calling this medium of revelation “myth,” not 
because that analysis is altogether false, but, rather, 
first because liberals have long used the word to 
mean a vague, primitive form of thinking which 
can be easily judged by the clear reasoning of our 
enlightened era; secondly, because the word “myth” 
to most people means something that is not true, 
especially not objectively, since the term has most 
u nfortunate negative associations; and, finally, be- 
cause the neo-orthodox often insist on myths having 
analogical, paradoxical, or irrational content. The 
deeper truth for which we are seeking, however, 
is a reality so basic that explicit reasoning finds it 
difficult to grasp more than a small part of its inner 
significance. Perhaps this truth is hard to find, too. 
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because man finds concrete beKef in God’s direct 
work in history definitely difiicult to accept. 

What, then, is this deeper meaning of the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth which was felt enough 
to give rise to the birth stories of Jesus? Before 
elucidating this point, we want to disassociate our- 
selves as fully as possible from the sophisticated 
skepticism which categorically denies the actual 
Virgin Birth. To do so is uncritical reasoning a 
priori. The fact that the story can be foimd, or 
similar stories, in other religions, does not by itself 
and automatically invalidate the Christian story. 
Perhaps men naturally feel that if God were to visit 
earth this ought to be the way. Can it not be that 
the human heart can recognize the naturalness that 
God should act in this way? In any case, to deny it 
outright without proof to the contrary (and how 
could this be established?) is surely to bow God 
out of the universe and to substitute a natural order 
for a God who works in history. It is to reduce 
God to our stature and to measure His ways by 
our minds. We must, therefore, distinguish be- 
tween the sophisticatedly skeptical, those “wise in 
their own conceits,” and the truly critical who can 
criticize their own criticism and can, to some small 
extent, know their own ignorance. All we can 
maintain is that the record is not clear, and that 
even if it were clear, the birth stories could still be 
explained as natural to the times in which they 
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arose. But whether or not we accept the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth literally, we are still under deep 
obligation to discover its significant meaning. 

The truth in the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
which must be kept if our Christian faith is to be as 
vital as possible is this; Jesus, the Savior, the Re- 
vealer, and the Redeemer, was truly conceived by 
the Holy Spirit. Whether God worked without or 
with a human male is not of critical importance 
except to those who make the human categorv of 
undue significance, or to those who cannot believe 
a divine doctrine unless it be illustrated by a 
miracle in human terms, or to those who cannot 
keep their Christian faith apart from a belief in 
the literal inspiration of the Bible. Of critical im- 
portance, however, is the central fact of Christi- 
anity that what was born was primarily of God 
and not of man. The doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
can be used to stand watch over the reality of the 
Incarnation. The Son of God was “begotten not 
made.” Here is no unusual human being and noth- 
ing more. Here is no biological sport and nothing 
more. This very approach is from nature to God, 
not from God to man. And if God is conceived of 
as creating some intermediary creature, we have 
the heresy of Arianism, albeit in new terms, all 
over again. The Incarnation of the Son means that 
the content of Jesus’ personality which became the 
foundation of a new fellowship and a new faith. 
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which became God’s redemptive revelation to man- 
kind and the very standard of truth, was indeed 
“very God of very God.” That which was most 
important about Jesus, therefore, was not his hu- 
manity but his deity. We mean deity in the sense 
of God’s very nature, not divinity in some euphe- 
mistic sense. The doctrine of the Virgin Birth thus 
enforces the truth that we have already found in 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ. 

At this point some reader will undoubtedly 
wonder if we still have a doctrine that is not true 
of man in general. If God is active in creation, is 
not the most important thing about the birth of any 
man that he is bom of God? Is not the spiritual 
part of man more important than the physical? 
Can it be that on this holy topic we are indulging 
in what President Bergendoff calls “spiritual infla- 
tion,” that we say much more than we actually 
mean by the very use of orthodox phraseology? 
Can it be that our doctrine is nothing else than 
liberalism’s assertion that man is a child of God, 
as George A. Gordon used to say, by “the native 
dignity of his soul”? 

It is true that we do not teach the pre-existence 
of the personality of Jesus. There is only one eter- 
nal Personality. The historic personality of Jesus 
was fully human. He was not only the Son of God 
but also the Son of Man. This, too, is a teaching 
necessary to the Christian Church. Jesus was no 
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quasi-man, artificially inhabited by a divine being. 
There has been much heresy on this point jeopard- 
izing the real truth of the Incarnation. We must 
hold the balance between Jesus as God and as man 
in the light of the deeper meaning of this truth. 
This deeper meaning must be that God became 
truly incarnated in Jesus the man. The love that 
came to us was “in the beginning.” Through Him 
all things were made and without Him was not 
anything made that was made. The Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. Love can never 
be a detached function of God. It is His very na- 
ture, the very essence, the very content of His 
personal life. However much, therefore, this love 
may have other characteristics like holiness, eter- 
nity, and truth, in its inner nature it is always per- 
sonal. The love which filled Jesus, therefore, was 
God’s own eternal, personal love. It was God Him- 
self. How can this be? some will say. How could 
God’s eternal love inhabit a human being? But 
why is this mysterious unless we try to explain it 
in human terms alone? How can God give us per- 
sonahties in the first place? How can He make 
creatures creators? How could the Absolute make 
free individuals? If He can give us of His eternal 
form, if He can make us children by creation, 
why could He not give to Jesus of His very con- 
tent? But why does He not do this in the first 
place with every man? A reason for this wnll be 
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offered in our discussion of the Atonement. The 
love which was in Jesus, therefore, was God’s own 
substance. His eternal agape. The Father, the One 
God, did not become incarnated in all His fullness, 
but the fullness (qualitatively) of God did. The 
Absolute did not become limited to an individual 
human being; but through an individual, God be- 
came absolutely revealed. God, therefore, was ac- 
tually in Jesus. We must not have what Moffatt 
calls a “sub-Christian idea of Jesus.” God gave 
Himself in a person in matchless fullness. This is 
the mystery of the Incarnation which is so hard 
to believe. But what a Gospel unto salvation for 
those who do believe and who through it have 
seen a new light on reality and on the actual world! 
This reality no creation could disclose. Nor could 
a book or a prophet. A prophet’s message of a per- 
sonal God of righteousness must be seen on the 
personal level through the prophet’s personality, or 
through the accumulation of personal interpreta- 
tion accessible to the people who hear the message. 
When God revealed Himself fully, it was per- 
sonally, through His own Son. 

But does our doctrine of God’s being in Jesus 
yet go beyond a general liberal doctrine of God’s 
immanence in the world, particularly in human 
beings as they will receive Him? Perhaps not neces- 
sarily. But we mean it to do so. For the important 
thing about Jesus is not wherein Jesus is like us all. 
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but wherein he differs radically from us all. Here 
is where liberalism all too often made its mistake 
and where the conservatives held fast, however 
literally and inadequately, to an all-important truth. 
Let us first see in what respects Jesus is the same 
as all of us. First of all, as a human being he was a 
creature, creating only in the secondary sense of all 
creatures, i.e. through the power and with the per- 
mission of God. Jesus’ body, mind, and soul were 
human and subject to natural laws. Docetism, the 
idea that Jesus’ body was not truly human, is a 
dangerous doctrine. The Word became flesh. God 
entered humanity in the fullness of His nature. This 
is the pivotal truth of Christian faith. On this point 
many so-called orthodox are really heretics, but it is 
no wonder in a day when Jesus is generally treated 
as merely an ordinary man without unique and 
absolute importance. In the second place, Jesus was 
a truly human personality. Personality is the form 
of God (in the sense in which we have used the 
term, so that, for instance^ the phrase “who being 
in the form of God” would read “who having the 
very content of God’s nature”) ; and in this respect 
we are all created in His image. But God’s per- 
sonality alone is eternal and needs only itself in 
order to exist, Jesus as a personality was truly one 
of us. This fact guarantees the truth that Jesus be- 
longs to the solidarity of humanity. It makes his 
revelation and his redemption relevant to human 
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needs. The Christian Church can never afford to 
minimize this truth. One danger in the Utrecht 
formula for reuniting Christendom is, for instance, 
that the phrase Jesus “as God and Savior” avoids 
this whole question of the full humanity of Jesus 
and keeps only one side of the Christian faith. It 
is, therefore, far better to accept the Nicene and 
Chalcedon creeds for “substance of doctrine” than 
unquestioningly to fall prey to this one-sided asser- 
tion. Even though the interpretation of this formula 
is, to be sure, left open, the balance of emphasis is, 
nevertheless, dangerous; not so much because it is 
historically unorthodox, for we must never sub- 
scribe to dead doctrines or traditional expressions 
merely because they are historic, but especially be- 
cause it insists on a half truth without any recogni- 
tion of the other side. Those responsible for the 
guidance, under God, of the Christian Church dur- 
ing these important days of increasing stress on con- 
structive faith, must understand and correct this 
dangerous omission before Christianity is led away 
from the fullness of its historic and true position. 

In what sense, however, is Jesus different from 
us all? He is different by the fact that in him the 
full nature of God became embodied and essentially 
understood for the first time in hitman history. The 
divine in Jesus existed from all eternity as his true 
nature. Since, as we have explained, love is by its 
very nature personal, the content of the Incama- 
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rion was and is an intrinsic part of God’s own self. 
This very nature of God was given to us and for 
us in “the fullness of time” in the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ. Jesus differed from us all in the 
given content of his personality. We, by nature, 
turn self-affirmation into a denial of the supremacy 
of God and of the prior demand of fellowslup. We, 
by nature, rebel against God and His purpose for 
our lives. We live by comparing ourselves with 
others, not by humbling ourselves before God. We 
have a “fallen” nature in the sense that our child- 
hood is primarily in terms of our forms of being, 
since the image of God in us is not naturally and 
overwhelmingly in control of our lives. Christian 
nurture must, in our case, lead to the conversion 
of the natural man, whose will to live means the 
will to power and social recognition, into the spirit- 
ual man, whose will to live by God’s good grace is 
turned away from self-affirmation at the expense of 
others and becomes a mysterious, almost indescrib- 
able will to love. Why our nature is of this kind we 
shall try to explain a little later, for the question 
brings up the entire problem of evil and its place 
in the world made by a good Creator; but in this 
connection it is enough to affirm the reality of sin 
as rebellion against the will of God and the neces- 
sity and possibility of its being overcome by the 
grace of God. Even though our natures have in 
them God’s image, and even though they seek 
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truth, find some, and can do some good, neverthe- 
less, we have not in ourselves either the knowledge 
or the power sufficient unto salvation. That came 
through Jesus Christ. Through him God gave Him- 
self in a special way. Through him came “grace 
and truth” (and surely, grace means more than just 
“sweetness and light”). Through him came the 
“power unto salvation.” By means of this givenness 
Jesus differs from us all. In this sense he is “the only 
begotten Son of God.” This givenness explains why 
Jesus is the “first-born among many brethren.” 
Even though we can now partake of this love, we 
could not have done so unless God had given Him- 
self in a special way in Jesus Christ. We are joint 
heirs with Christ because of Christ. We walk in 
the way because he is the Way. The Christian 
fellowship is through him as its one foundation, 
historically as “the mediator of a new covenant, 
which hath been founded on better promises,” and 
metaphysically because what we see in and through 
Jesus is the ultimate category of being on which 
all else depends. Upon his revelation and upon his 
redemption we are dependent for our salvation be- 
cause God was in him “reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” Life and light are both from God 
through him. He is the only door through which 
we must enter in. Some say that what matters is 
the reality which he revealed and not the name of 
Christ or an explicit decision for Christ; but can 
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anyone who has experienced the reality and under- 
stands it not want to own “the name which is above 
every other name”? No one can acknowledge that 
Jesus is the Christ except through the Holy Spirit. 
Will anyone through the Holy Spirit refuse to con- 
fess his name before men? 

The fact that the personality of Jesus was human 
but that in it God gave Himself in a special way 
explains why Jesus could really grow in grace and 
knowledge before both God and inan.Mmy do 
not observe the truth that Jesus’ growth was not 
only ostensible to men, but actual in the category 
of eternity. It makes clear that Jesus could really 
learn “through what He suffered.” He could know 
that the Father was greater than he and that the 
Father alone knew what were the things of final 
fullness. This assertion of God’s special givenness 
in Jesus Christ is not intended to mean, further- 
more, that Jesus had no human inclination to a 
fellowship-denying self-affirmation. Jesus’ human 
nature was real. The human co-operated with the 
divine. The perfection of Jesus was no false perfec- 
tion. But on all crucial issues of which we have any 
record, Jesus obeyed the divine call of his nature. 
The human drives became subordinated and aligned 
with the divine calling. He overcame so conclu- 
sively, furthermore, that he became our salvation. 
He fulfilled the redemptive task for which he was 
sent and which he came more and more to realize 
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was his mission to proclaim not only as the prophet 
of righteousness but as the Son of the Father re- 
vealing unto men God’s very heart and will. Many 
worry needlessly about whether or not Jesus was 
sinless. They feel that if he could not have sinned 
his nature was artificially human, in which case 
Christian orthodoxy loses its meaning. Is it not 
enough, however, to know that in all the crises of 
his career the God-given nature and grace com- 
bined to empower the human, and that the human 
without confusion and distinction, that is in a fully 
organic, natural union, co-operated with the divine? 

Some still say that such an endowment and spe- 
cial grace makes the life of Jesus miraculous and 
irrelevant to our human struggles, and takes away 
the very naturalness of his humanity. But can any 
of us live without some endowment of God and 
without his constant grace? This idea we shall ex- 
patiate in a later paragraph; but let us even here 
hold fast to the truth that the specially given in 
Jesus Christ does not rob him of his full humanity. 
Jesus’ nature was not artificial. He had to grow 
and struggle and surrender himself in prayer and 
work to God. Some also raise the objection that 
such an endowment was unfair to the rest of us. 
Why does not God give it to all of us in the first 
place? This question goes to the very heart of Chris- 
tian faith. When we see all things through Jesus 
Christ, we see God as the ideal in its Reality and 
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the actual world as separated from God. We be- 
lieve that such a God made this world, that this 
kind of world is best for the realization of the pur- 
pose of God, but that this world has not realized 
the purpose which God purposed in Jesus Christ 
our Lord before the foundation of the world. The 
actual world, the ideal world, and the Real are all 
illumined through Jesus Christ. To call in question 
God’s special giving of Himself in Jesus because 
He could then have given Himself to us all in the 
first place is to question the wisdom of creation, 
the necessity of redemption, the reality of history, 
and God’s wisdom in choosing the fullness of time. 
Christ is the center of history and all else before 
and after will eventually be seen, judged, and trans- 
formed in, through, and because of him. Man can- 
not say what God ought to have done or can do. 
But we can know what God is like, that this God 
is ultimate so that all things are ultimately subject 
to Him, and, by means of history, describe what 
God actually has done. Then we see that He cre- 
ated this kind of world. Since He made it, it is the 
best possible kind of world. If we were to suggest 
a reason for the difference between creation and 
redemption, we could say that God wanted man to 
be free. He made him a son, not a willess automaton. 
But to make him free he implanted in him this will 
to self-assertion. This will to live and to self-asser- 
tion is itself not sin, but the condition of freedom. 
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But man naturally measures himself by other human 
beings rather than by the goodness of God. Man 
naturally tries to exercise his freedom by showing 
his independence of others and even of God. This 
is not God’s doing, but man’s. For God means that 
man should only find freedom with others and as 
the sons of God. God, therefore, made man and 
nature such that man should suffer so long as he 
wants to remain free apart from others and from 
God. He made suffering in order that man might 
overcome his foolish pride by discovering his own 
inadequacy apart from others. But then He also 
gave us His only begotten Son that we might be 
saved and find our salvation in the freedom which 
comes in fellowship through His spirit and at the 
feet of God. Even when we find this fellowship 
and find the peace in it that passeth understanding 
and that the world cannot give or take away, we 
must suffer with Christ for others. But through 
Christ we know that there is full and free salvation 
and that even nature and history shall be redeemed. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. So we see in 
part, and what we see gives us strength and joy for 
the preaching of the Gospel, but we set limits to our 
faith and leave the ultimate mysteries to God. To 
ask, however, why God did not make us like Jesus, 
or make us perfect so that we could not fall in the 
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first place is to abandon the whole Christian insight 
into the relation of creation to redemption. 

Was it such a privilege, furthermore, to be de- 
spised and rejected of men, to bear the conflict of 
Gethsemane and the anguish of Calvary? From 
the point of view of man’s pride God made Jesus 
not the favored son, but foolishness. Only from 
the point of view of love was such redemptive suf- 
fering a privilege. But from this point of view the 
question of favoritism has completely disappeared. 
Only to selfish justice based on invidious compari- 
son does the fact that the laborers who worked one 
hour and received full pay seem unjust. This is, 
indeed, the very heart of Christianity without the 
understanding of which the veiy nature of Christi- 
anity is incomprehensible. Christianity knows noth- 
ing about the kind of justice which is based on 
natural equality and which springs from invidious 
comparison. God gives His love and truth both as 
men accept it in their hearts and where it will help 
men the most. He may especially call prophets to 
guide the people, but the prophets while they live 
more often receive scorn and suffering than human 
recognition. The idea of a special givenness is an 
intrinsic part of the whole Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion, whether this givenness be in terms of external 
guidance or message or in terms of the mystery of 
the Christian Incarnation where God becomes 
human to make us divine. It should also be kept 
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Steadily in mind that God gave Himself in Jesus for 
our sake. God Himself suffers for our sake in a 
manner unknown to human shallowness and cal- 
lousness. He let Jesus suffer for our sake in order 
that through him we might find salvation and ever- 
lasting hfe. So often we think that we should praise 
God for His sake, making Him the most proud and 
selfish of us all. We must love God and others with 
all our hearts because the very nature of God is to 
love and to redeem. When this change of perspec- 
tive is vitally understood the question of why God 
does not make us all Christ is seen in its stark dif- 
ference from the whole Christian point of view. 

We must now return to the central trend of 
thought which had to be interrupted in order to 
answer some main objections raised to our thesis. 
We can summarize this thesis in the words of 
Richard Roberts: “Whether we speak of Jesus as 
the Logos or the Spirit Incarnate, it comes in effect 
to the same things. The distinction of Jesus lies in 
the uniqueness of the divine manifestation in him. 
But it is to be remembered that that is a distinction, 
which, according to the Scriptures, he is at last to 
share with his brethren, who are ‘predestined to be 
conformed to his image.’ ”® The last part of this 
citation stresses that on the human side Jesus is 
one with us all so that we can become “joint heirs 
with Christ.” The temptations of Jesus, conse- 

® The Spirit of God md the Faith of To-day , p. 145. 
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quently, were real temptations. He could without 
hypocrisy say that “none is good save one, that is 
God.” His human inclinations could be so set 
against his sense of duty that Gethsemane became a 
place of real spiritual struggle and a real victory 
when he could say “Not my will but thine be 
done.” And on the Cross even the face of God was 
hid from him. The weakness of the flesh he knew 
so well that he could say: “The spirit is willing but 
the flesh is weak.” It is not enough to have a Jesus 
of real flesh; he must know the struggles and weak- 
nesses of the flesh as well. 

Some devout people make of Jesus an artificial 
man with God’s full power and knowledge who 
could have taught us all about science and history. 
Such a distortion of the Christian faith is easily 
understandable because of man’s dread of insult- 
ing the divine or because of the unthinking sim- 
plicity of love’s deep devotion. From just such in- 
stincts Mary the mother of Jesus has been declared 
to have been born without sin. But the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception destroys the fullness 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation. The doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth in its deeper meaning that Jesus 
was first of all conceived by the Holy Ghost be- 
cause God gave Himself in a special way in him 
must be balanced by the insistence on Jesus’ full 
humanity in ail its weaknesses and struggles. Other- 
wise its depth is gone, and for the mystery of God’s 
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redemptive revelation in Christ Jesus, God in man, 
is substituted the miracle of God’s inhabiting an 
artificial man. Why must we do away with either 
continuity or discontinuity, with either Jesus’ full 
humanity or his full Incarnation? The idea of the 
Virgin Birth stands for real discontinuity, for real 
emergence of the novel in history, for true Incar- 
nation. It means that God actually sent His Son. 
To accept the idea underlying the Immaculate 
Conception, however, is to forfeit God’s using the 
creative order as a channel for the redemptive. For 
this reason the biological doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth may hinder, except as a symbol, the idea that 
God gave Himself in a special way in Jesus. The 
full Christian truth of the Incarnation which the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth could guard if it is in- 
telligently and deeply understood, is that the revela- 
tory, redemptive Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ 
is a distinct discontinuity imposed on the continuity 
of God’s general revelation and creative activity. 

According to God’s eternal purpose, therefore, 
Jesus was endowed in the fuUness of time with the 
very content of God’s nature. The incarnation in 
Jesus was an incarnation in a unique and special 
sense. Jesus, therefore, is the very center of history. 
The New Testament kind of love, which is the 
very nature of God, His own agape, had never be- 
fore thus visited man and been centrally under- 
stood. By means of this givenness Jesus differs from 
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US all. In this sense he is the “only begotten Son” 
of God, “the first-born among many brethren.” 
In Jesus, God’s agape appeared in matchless full- 
ness and became effective as light and life. By our 
very nature we long for God and for the good. 
All of us have the kind of love which seeks fellow- 
ship of some kind. Occasionally it can rise to very 
high levels. The giving of oneself for the group, in 
fact, goes deep down to the instinctive behavior of 
animals, as for instance, when a bird mother gives 
her life to save her fledglings. On the human level 
we know that primitive people would offer their 
fives for the welfare of the tribe. In all the horrors 
and confused idealism of war there are many now 
who feel that they give their fives for the safety of 
ideals or of loved ones. Our age has been peculiarly 
individualistic and we must not deny the deeper 
drives within human beings. Theology must be 
true to the facts or lose the power of truth. But in 
Jesus alone we see both in teaching and deed, jor 
the first time in history, the full expression of agape 
with the consciousness that this was the very nature 
of God, so that he was himself God’s Son. The 
divine love which gives itself even for its enemies 
came through Jesus Christ. In Jesus, the full mean- 
ing of the intensive Christian fellowship on the basis 
of a creative, redemptive love became known and 
actually entered history as a process of salvation. 

The givenness by which Jesus differs from us all. 
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moreover, may involve a much deeper and more 
general truth. It may be that God gives each of us 
a diiferent measure of grace. Some receive five 
talents and some only one. The original intensity of 
the image of God in us may vary both according 
to God’s special purposes and in line with our 
spiritual inheritance. There may be great truths in 
both the creationist and the traducian positions. 
In this sense the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception does express a vital insight. Religious 
sensitivity may be affected by the lives of our ances- 
tors. For David’s sake God may be especially good 
to the children of Israel. Somehow this question 
ought to be rethought. Some of us have awakened 
to deeper reaches in this field through the study of 
depth psychology. We have become more and more 
convinced that we have lived all too comfortably 
with our superficial theories in which almost every- 
thing is explained in terms of the environment, and 
have fallen easy prey to such theories as the immu- 
tability of the genes and the impossibility of ac- 
quired characteristics. Now we must be careful not 
to bend over the other way because of recent shifts 
in scientific opinion. Why should we worship the 
fad-isms of secular speculation and modify our 
Christian insights simply because at the moment it 
is fashionable to do so? And tomorrow we find our- 
selves once more unfashionable unless we are will- 
ing to change again with the shifting fortunes of 
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current opinion. If we see things through Jesus 
Christ we have permanent principles of interpreta- 
tion with which to confront current fad-isms. 
Mankind’s deepest truths are often found in the 
depths of common tradition. The idea of God’s 
direct action in history and of the power of spirit- 
ual inheritance, in any case, are both integral parts 
of the Jewish-Christian tradition. A direct con- 
frontation of the facts of history would also seem 
to bring out the truth that God does not speak 
through all people equally. Not all people are en- 
dowed with the same capacities or religious sensi- 
tivity. God raises up prophets for his people. One 
of Archbishop Soderblom’s central ideas was that 
God revealed Himself less through abstract truth 
than through persons. He liked to dwell on God’s 
revelation through prophetic characters, culminat- 
ing in His revelation through His Son. He spoke of 
religious geniuses, and even went so far to meet 
scientific language as to call them “sports,” although 
he treated them not as the production of a creative 
evolution through some emergent quality of nov- 
elty but as God’s messengers to a needy world. 
There is a basic truth in this Jewish-Christian ap- 
proach that God has spoken from time to time 
through His prophets, but in the fullness of time 
He spoke His full personal message through His 
Son. It seems beyond doubt that if we left general 
religious experience as a norm for religious truth 
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and returned to this emphasis we should surely find 
a more objective, compelling Christian experience. 

If we accepted this more adequate doctrine of 
God’s special revelation to illumine the general 
truths of experience, we should see that the truth 
expressed by the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
stands for God’s direct working in history. Some- 
how we have bowed God neatly out of His uni- 
(rerse. We have hid Him behind His own laws. Yes, 
we have hid Him by binding Him so completely in 
them that in our thought He is no longer able to 
work effectively in nature or in history. If we be- 
lieved instead that God works by modifying the 
religious endowment of each both according to his 
inheritance and according to His own special pur- 
pose for that individual, we should have taken a 
long step toward bringing God back again into our 
faith, a God who is not far away and aloof but who 
is working concretely in history. In the light of 
such behef the doctrine of Christ stresses God’s 
special entering into history through him, not as a 
completely unparalleled miracle, but rather in a 
matchless fullness and for the first time in such a 
way and to such an extent that God’s very nature 
was consciously central in a human personality. 

Historically we know that something new came 
into the world with Jesus. In our anxiety to make 
Jesus truly human we have often become guilty 
of the reductionist fallacy. We have interpreted 
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the unusual in terms of the usual and have refused 
to accept any other category of explanation. All 
the time we have been making the average experi- 
ence, or actuality, our standard of truth. This is 
the standard of philosophy and not of religion. That 
is precisely the reason why religion lives not by 
general experience but, supremely, by faith in the 
exceptional historical “revelation” of the ideal. We 
have been so blinded by our insistence on con- 
tinuity that we have not wanted to accept the dis- 
continuity. We have reduced the exceptionally 
divine to the commonly human. The doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth stands for discontinuity imposed 
upon continuity as the very nature of history. It 
stands for the exceptional ideal as being the most 
real and the most true. It stands for the supreme fact 
that the importance of Jesus is to be measured not 
in terms of his humanity but in terms of his deity. 
It stresses that we must see God not through man’s 
general “fallen” nature but through the victory of 
human nature in Jesus Christ. It guarantees the 
fact that his redemptive revelation is not first of 
all of himself as a human person, but of God’s 
entering human form to make us divine. It stresses 
the eternal nature of the Christ which is the truth 
of the eternal love which in him gave itself to us 
and for us. Is it any wonder that the Church 
throughout the ages has insisted on this doctrine? 
Is it any wonder that Augustine could say that no 
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one could say that Jesus was bom of a 

virgin and still be a Christian?® It is better to have 
the form with the content, we repeat, the letter 
with the spirit, the wrapping with the bundle, than 
to fail to believe this truth of the reality of God’s 
Incarnation in Jesus Christ. 

This whole question of the spirit and the letter 
brings up a major pedagogical problem for Chris- 
tian teachers. Some would say that since we do not 
insist on the biological doctrine, why not discuss 
the truth of God’s special presence in Jesus without 
mentioning the doctrine of the Virgin Birth? Why 
not concentrate instead on the phrase “conceived 
by the Holy Ghost”? The Virgin Birth, however, 
stands for the truth of discontinuity imposed on 
continuity. The absence of male participation sig- 
nifies to many believers just this truth. That is the 
sign, the token, of God’s unique giving of Himself. 
We insist that the historic truth is infinitely larger 
and more significant than its biological formula- 
tion, but we think that the most effective way to 
point to the truth is through the historic formula- 
tion. We can best point to the exceptional spiritual 
fact by interpreting the account of the exceptional 
physical fact. For there is this basic pedagogical 
problem involved: to what extent can we forfeit 
the literal truth and still be spiritually effective espe- 

® Augustine surely was too great a thinker to refer to the bio- 
logical method in itself and not rather to the deeper truth that God 
gave Himself in a peculiar way in Jesus. 
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dally with the mass of people? We have seen how 
the ignoring of the physical fact has been accom- 
panied by the ignoring of the spiritual. Or has the 
physical been ignored because men have lost faith 
in the spiritual? And to what extent, on the other 
hand, can we be hteralists and not forfeit the 
spiritual fact? 

Long ago Clement of Alexandria pondered that 
problem. He found that the understanding of the 
doctrines in their inner meaning is desirable but 
dangerous. Most people, he thought, must live not 
primarily by knowledge {gnosis), but by faith 
(pistis) guaranteed for them by the authority of 
the Church. He felt that the common people need 
the authority of a definite literal faith even though 
they can understand little of its deeper content. For 
them to be loosed from the literal ties would be to 
lose the meaning of the faith as well. But those who 
could retain the fervor and the steadfastness of 
their faith ought to rise into the understanding of 
the eternal realities in and through the inner mean- 
ing of the historical formulation of the revelation. 
This problem is still very much with us and has 
been faced altogether too unrealistically. We must 
strive not for fundamentalism or for liberalism, but 
for the fullest possible Christian truth and its best 
possible presentation. When we break down peo- 
ple’s literal acceptance of certain doctrines, we 
often destroy at least the vividness and the power 
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of their faith. They have not the depth of under- 
standing or of faith to Hve in the realm of eternal 
truth. They need to live by means of the historical 
formulations, often through all their hmitations 
and crudeness. Even many penetrating and steady 
souls feel an air of unreality when truth becomes 
too intellectualistic. We are all human beings with 
historical and generally literalistic minds. Our cru- 
sading liberals ought to remember that fact. Why 
not fulfill rather than emancipate, since that eman- 
cipation all too often leaves only seven worse 
devils? Better, far better, humble belief though 
crude, the simplicitas fidei, than modern skepticism 
and sophistication which is a cover up for the need 
of a burning faith. It is well to remember that re- 
ligion is by its nature h^orical, and to work toward 
a more adequate understanding of the deeper mean- 
ing of the historical doctrine rather than to loose 
the hounds of atheism and secularism. Christianity 
must be understood from within its own nature and 
in terms of its own doctrine to be most highly effec- 
tive and to be most nearly true. That is the reason 
that many liberals live on inherited spiritual capital. 
They live all too often on the spiritual intensity of 
their conservative background. As we proceed with 
our explanation we must be utterly sincere in 
spirit, we must be both humble and honest; but our 
aim is definitely to do away with what is insufii- 
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cient in traditional forms only by providing the 
fuller sufficiency of positive truth. 

We must be equally careful, on the other hand, 
that we do not allow the letter to hide the spirit. 
It is a terrible thing to let people stagnate in literal- 
ism. To let purity of doctrine become an end in 
itself is to choke the effectiveness of the spirit by 
means of the letter in order to honor the works of 
the spirit in the past. It is to kill the spirit by the 
works of the spirit! Dead doctrines cannot save the 
world. The point at which knowledge and faith, 
in Clement of Alexandria’s terms, can meet with 
profit to both must be determined by every teacher 
of the faith in accordance with the nature of each 
concrete situation and by the particular purpose of 
his teaching. We can never become effective unless 
we keep in mind both the sacredness of truth and 
the necessity of its responsible presentation accord- 
ing to the ability and development of those who 
receive the instruction. It is folly for the teachers of 
Christian faith to ignore psychological and prag- 
matical considerations. The children of the world 
are wiser, and how they are indoctrinating this 
generation! Christian teachers and preachers are re- 
sponsible for making the Gospel not only Christ- 
centered in content but also pupil-centered in tech- 
nique. And many of the pupils are children in faith 
if not in physical growth. Those who are disturbed 
by our present discussion, for instance, because of 
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their literalism must think through the meaning of 
their doctrine of the Virgin Birth; and those who 
feel that they are beyond its discussion had better 
provide a more adequate doctrine to express this 
truth and leave off deceiving themselves with their 
supposition that people can long live on what in- 
creasing numbers feel to be the watered-down skim 
milk of a liberal theology which is all too often 
only distantly related to the full meaniug of God’s 
gracious revelation in Jesus Christ. 


V 


The Religious Ultimate (continued) 

T he older generation were greatly troubled in 
their youth by the question of miracles. Some 
of them have said that this was their most vexing 
problem. If miracles are no longer at the center of 
attention or even in a prominent place at all in 
Christian theology, the reason is certainly not that 
the question has been solved. It has simply been 
deemed unimportant and ignored. Sometimes, how- 
ever, and even now, deep struggles have been and 
are being fought in silence over the issue. It is 
rather embarrassing, at any rate, to preach on some 
text where a miracle is involved and be asked after 
the sermon whether or not one believes it actually 
happened. Some consider the preacher inadequate if 
he does believe, and others if he does not. In any 
case, if the preacher is honest, he ought to know 
what he believes and why. Those who reject belief 
in the miracles of Jesus claim that those who accept 
them live in a prescientific world. Those who ignore 
the prevailing trend of critical scholarship must 
surely have an immature or even primitive men- 
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tality! Why worship, they say, the God of the 
unusual and not the God of the common ways of 
the world? In every field of scientific investigation, 
moreover, the area of the unknown on which the 
religious interpreter has often relied is becoming 
more and more abbreviated by ever new discov- 
eries. If we define religion as man’s relation with 
the unknown, and if the unknown then becomes 
known, will this not do away with religion? Let 
us live, they say, by the truth and knowledge of 
our scientific discoveries. Have we not seen how 
religions die because of their failure to adjust them- 
selves to the advances of culture? James Bissett 
Pratt has recently lectured on this topic to this effect 
at the University of California. And is there not a 
great deal of truth to this accusation against fos- 
silized religion? For this reason many leave the 
revelation of the exceptional in Jesus Christ and 
prefer to live by the light of general reason and by 
the bread of the commonly accepted. Many who 
now are most eager to advocate this point of view, 
moreover, have personally known the anguish of 
soul that accompanied the shift to this position. 
More than one, for instance, were considerably dis- 
turbed upon reading George A. Gordon’s little 
book. Religion and Miracle. Great sections of the 
Christian Church, furthermore, still consider belief 
in miracle to be an indispensable part of the Chris- 
tian faith. Teachers in theological schools may have 
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seen many a face white with anguish over this 
crucial question. The liberals who treat these 
earnest Christians haughtily are not only cruel and 
unchristian but obtuse. Even if we cannot make 
use of the miracles as does the Roman Catholic 
Church to prove the supernatural nature of Christ, 
there are still many humble and critical souls who 
feel that it is not for nothing that spiritual crises 
have been fought over the question of the miracles 
of Jesus. 

What attitude, then, ought we to take tow'ard 
the problem? On this issue meet face to face the 
Christian and the so-called scientific view of the 
world. This is why the question of miracles seemed 
so all-important in the days when religion and sci- 
ence appeared to be locked in a death struggle. 
Christian faith even today, however, needs to con- 
template the deeper issue involved in our attitude 
toward the miracles of the Master. Our attitude 
may reveal more of our real faith than we think. 
True to our point of view, we do not wish to argue 
for the necessity of believing in the historicity of 
the miracles. There is something deeper than that. 
In order to believe that as historic occurrences 
they were essential to Christian faith one ought 
also to believe in the infallible reporting and in- 
fallible transmission of the events. For the stories 
of miracles in all parts of the world, at all known 
times, and in most if not in ail religions is so com- 
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mon that the defender of Christianity on the ground 
of miracles would surely have to disprove the hap- 
pening of miracles in other religions and assure 
the believer that in Jesus and the special saints of 
God alone did God’s supernatural power break 
forth in a unique show of power in supernatural 
events. To make Christian faith dependent, further- 
more, on whether or not Jesus actually did perform 
physical miracles is surely to live by the kind of 
external signs which Jesus explicitly repudiated. It 
is, indeed, to accept a most external view, not only 
of history, but of Christianity itself. If scholarship 
should question the historicity of the miracles on 
adequate historical grounds, that would destroy 
only the religion of those who must live by excep- 
tional signs and not by the constantly living historic 
truths which vindicate the reality and power of the 
exceptionally ideal. But the problem is not so sim- 
ple as that! Much scholarship has ruled out the 
miracles entirely on the ground of a priori presup- 
positions embodied in a naturalistic-scientific 
method. As a matter of fact, theoretical canons of 
historical research, as illustrated, for instance, by 
such great works of historical method as that of 
Langlois and Seignobos,^ took as their very touch- 
stone of historic truth the rule that the unusual is 
ipso facto to be questioned and insofar as it cannot 

^ The Introdziction to the Study of History, Cf., for example, 
pp. 150 ff. and 205 fF. 
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in the end be explained in terms of normal or com- 
mon experience is precisely thereby to be declared 
false. No recourse can be had to the supernatural 
for historical explanation. There is, of course, much 
wisdom in this rule; but the pitiful part of it is that 
the supernatural, no matter how true it may be, is 
thereby ruled out of court. If God’s Son had pe- 
culiar power given to him for a special mission the 
naturalistic method would be obliged to rule it out. 
The sayings of Jesus are similarly reduced to the 
meaning of the common sayings of the time by a 
number of reductionist critics, so that Jesus, con- 
trary to historical facts, becomes a common thinker 
making uncommon combinations of the common. 
Jesus’ sayings, however, may be allowed to stand, 
but not his doings-, and the chief reason for the 
denial is then not the provable uniqueness of his 
sayings but the natural impossibility of his doings. 
Christianity can never, however, submit to this 
arbitrary judgment based on arbitrary standards. 
Christianity accepts all truth, but it is wise enough 
not to make natural laav and common occurrence 
the tests of truth. We cannot bow down to the 
arbitrary idol of a false method and accept re- 
ligion only as it can be fitted into naturalistic pre- 
suppositions. 

The fact is that, consciously or unconsciously, 
nature and not the Christian conception of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ has become the standard 
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of truth. We have not so much made this choice 
explicitly as we have breathed it into our conscious- 
ness through our secular education. Atheism is often 
due more to general presuppositions based on an 
inadequate method which have soaked into the very 
marrow of civilization than to factual difficulties 
springing from our modern discoveries. Christi- 
anity is still foolishness to many intellectuals be- 
cause they will not see the truth which comes with 
a faith in the highest ideal as most real. The trouble 
lies not so much in the realm of pure intellect as 
in the realm of wholehearted religious commitment. 
Hocking says that people’s illusions become their 
effective reals. That is the very nature of the uni- 
verse. Man cannot live effectively without faith, 
for faith is a more effective real than illusions. Illu- 
sions lead to the effective reals which are destruc- 
tion, disaster, and despair. Faith leads to the effec- 
tive reals which are peace, power, joy, and victory. 
Illusion is rooted in the possibility of freedom al- 
lowed by God. Faith is rooted in the reality of 
God Himself. Our chief difficulty is not so much 
with abstract interpretation as it is with tired souls 
that can no longer fire the mind. And when the 
truth shimmers before the intellectual he often 
turns from it with wistful longing instead of ardent 
demand on it to open the realms of insight. WMte- 
head is on the way to the truth when he insists that 
one of the greatest dangers to any civilization is a 
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narrow method, and that the restricting theologians 
of our day are the scientists who take religious un- 
belief for granted as a prerequisite for scholarly 
competence. He has started on the way to fuller 
adequacy, even going so far as to make God as He 
is in his own inmost nature when abstracted from 
the full process of reality most fully revealed in 
Jesus Christ. If only he had continued and used this 
Christian insight to interpret all else so that all facts 
could be steadily seen in its light! The atmosphere 
of unbelief has gone so far that many no longer 
believe in the objective efficacy of prayer. If we 
hear that God through prayer has healed a person, 
we ought, indeed, to be critical and not allow our- 
selves to be duped by quackery. But we are not 
only skeptical; we quietly take for granted that 
God never “interferes” in natural processes. We 
seldom investigate in a spirit that is open to convic- 
tion. Our doubt is not mostly because we have 
labored long and patiently in Christ-spirited prayer 
and failed consistently, but mostly because we have 
never prayed perseveringly for Christ’s sake. Even 
while we prayed there was the unbelief of our 
secular education in our hearts. We have assumed 
God’s door to be locked without even trying the 
knob. What is of utmost importance is the attitude 
'which reveals what we really believe — ^in natural 
processes, not in God, as ultimate. 

At precisely this point the denial of miracles be- 
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comes of utmost importance to Christian faith. We 
have caught cold in the chill of deistic faith, or in 
an immanentism which is just about undisguised 
agnostic naturalism. And, as Whitehead rightly ob- 
serves, the deistic hypothesis is quite superfluous for 
the explanation of the world. The crucial question 
for theism is whether a transcendent God does or 
does not work in nature and in history. The issue 
would be much clearer if our nominal Christians 
who believe in God or nature would be kind 
enough to refrain from using the traditional vocab- 
ulary of the Christian faith. Why indulge in this 
comforting use of words full of precious associa- 
tion and meaning to those ivho believe in their ob- 
jective truth} To deny the possibility of miracles, 
in any case, is to make something other than God 
the final principle of interpretation. It amounts to 
God’s being far away or a mechanism. Special 
Providence guards the personality of God and the 
constant interplay of wills in history including its 
medium, nature. 

If we cannot deny the miracles of Jesus a priori, 
then must we do so on the ground of historic fact? 
It seems impossible to deny, however, that the ex- 
ploding of the faith in miracles is due more to a 
general world view which determines both atti- 
tude and method, than to internal or external evi- 
dence that the miracles were not performed. To 
deny outright and perhaps with superior air that 
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the miracles actually happened, therefore, is to be 
guilty of prejudicial, and hence uncritical, thinking. 
It is also to deny that God can work in nature and 
in history. It is the judging of the Biblical accounts 
by an unchristian standard. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory position regarding miracles is that they 
could have happened although we cannot prove 
that they did; and that even though our salvation 
does not hang on whether they did or not, surely 
such acts were appropriate to him who became for 
us the Son of God. Our trouble to a great extent 
is that we judge Christ by ourselves, and since lue 
have not succeeded in performing miracles, we 
assume that he naturally could not either. Most of 
us are far from saints. Yet we presume to judge 
God’s work in the world by our little experience 
rather than judge His nature and kind of power 
through Jesus Christ and allow that to judge our 
little experience. For Christian faith it is essential 
to hold that the Creator and not His creation is the 
final standard of truth and possibility. 

Christian theology must have a view of nature 
consistent with its religious ultimate. Here we can 
only hint at an approach and suggest an attitude. 
From this point of view God as seen in Jesus Christ 
must be at least the Creator and Maintainer of na- 
ture. Since Creation is not like God seen in Jesus 
Christ, nature is to some extent independent of 
God. Nature is thus something besides the imme- 
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diate organization of God’s consciousness for a spe- 
cial function. Nature seems more like God’s body 
than like His soul. In it He may live, as D. C. 
Macintosh inclines to think, by habit rather than 
by direct control. Nature cannot, in any case, be 
the direct and immediate expression of God’s full 
will, else He is not the God that we see in Jesus 
Christ. Nature may be, rather, God’s purposed 
medium. His creation in time, for man’s develop- 
ment and fellowship, a medium through which God 
and man can meet in an indirect way. 

Although this is not the place to go into an 
elaborate and exact discussion of nature, let us at 
least consider the necessity of the doctrine of crea- 
tion from the point of view of our religious ulti- 
mate. After that we can return to view the question 
of miracle in the light of Christian principles, and 
at least to hint at the importance of this problem 
for Christian faith. The miracles of Jesus, in short, 
in theory if not in fact, involve the ‘whole doctrine 
of Creation and of Frovidence. If this world, then, 
has always been and is by now in the condition 
that it is, we should have to conclude that God 
probably is no more than one aspect of eternal 
process. There is, then, no hope for a decisive doc- 
trine of history and for an adequate belief in God’s 
redemptive deliverance. A god who has struggled 
eternally and who has advanced no further than 
the here and now is no god for adequate worship. 
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He is the god of the philosophers: the bit of ideal 
which is seen within the actual or as a dream be- 
yond it. He is not the God who is the reality of the 
ideal. Nor does the endlessness of eternity account 
for the speed of history within the last few thou- 
sand years. Man loses the depth of ideal when he 
goes beyond his limits of faith and tries to explain 
eternity. Man cannot see the eternal except as it is 
revealed in history. God alone sees eternity. Man 
either makes eternity beyond explanation as in 
Buddhism, or some quality of being as in Hinduism, 
and then explains history as unreal, as basically 
illusion; or he does away with the eternal altogether 
to worship some human ideal; or he drops faith 
entirely. Some semi-Christians compromise be- 
tween the Christian view and these views, arriving 
at an eclectic philosophy, which is surely not an 
adequate religion. The Christian doctrine of crea- 
tion, however, implies that this world is here only 
for a temporary purpose in God’s eternal plan. 
What God did before and what He will do after 
history. He alone knows fully. That is not for man 
to know; we are not ready for such knowledge. 
Our perspective is history, not eternity. We want 
to be gods and explain all things, but we fail miser- 
ably until we realize that we have a principle of 
ultimate explanation in Jesus Christ and that history 
is the limit of our faith. Wby the now is now is ulti- 
mately a mystery. History is humanity’s given. 
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We should be better olf intellectually if we limited 
our perspective to what is within our province and 
capacity. We should also have more intensive ur- 
gency and significance for present history. This 
world is created by God and will pass away. What 
will happen afterward we do not know; but we do 
know that we shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ and be judged by the light of his reve- 
lation. Through Jesus Christ we have the key to 
history, and when we open its door, through it we 
catch a glimpse of eternity, although into the full 
brightness of that mystery our eyes cannot gaze. 

Creation, thus, means the reality of history in the 
sense of its having a beginning and an ending. 
Creation guards the truth that history is the micro- 
cosmos of reality and that the choices we make in 
it have eternal significance. Creation also means 
that the world is dependent upon God and not God 
upon the world. The Christian doctrine of creation 
rejects all doctrines where God as God in His 
innermost being grows by means of the universe. 
If God’s creation is the growth of God’s realm, 
God Himself, nevertheless, remains the eternally 
changeless. He is what He is. He is the / am. The 
doctrine of creation refuses to accept all bipolar 
theories where God is as dependent upon the world 
as the world is upon Him. Creation means, further- 
more, that since God made the world He is not 
the servant but the master of its laws. The will of 
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God, therefore, is the synthesis of both the regu- 
larity which supremely characterizes nature, and 
His direct working in it. 

God’s work in nature is not, furthermore, in- 
terference with its laws, for nature is almost in- 
finitely more Open to God’s purposes than to ours. 
We can work our will to some extent in nature. 
Nature allows the expression of our ideas in it. 
Should not God be able to insert His ideas into it 
to guide His people and to save His children? 
Aristotle denied a personal God, creation, special 
providence, and personal immortality. Creation 
hangs together with these other doctrines, since 
when the uniformity of laws, or the purposive reali- 
zation of essence, to use Aristotle’s approach, be- 
comes the central principle of explanation, no 
matter how far the explanation is extended, the 
God-centered meaning of the Christian religion is 
gone. If God as seen in Jesus Christ is the basic 
truth, the laws of nature must be subservient to His 
will. God’s usual method seems to be regularity, 
but if He saw fit to work miracles through Jesus, 
if Jesus’ great love under God’s will have special 
power over nature, .what right have we to say that 
miracles could not have taken place?® 

2 Notice that throughout the point is whether in our attitude we 
make God or nature the primary principle of explanation and 
belief. Historical facts must then be historically examined, but not 
by a method which a priori rules out God as a directly working 
factor in the universe. 
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Perhaps we can suggest more fully how God 
works in nature. Through our bodies we insert 
into nature our purposes and thereby initiate new 
chains of causation. Natural laws are not closed but 
open to human purposes. That is the primary evi- 
dence that cannot be validly denied. A superficial 
scientific method which could not tolerate what it 
could not dominate tended to rule out even the 
reality of personal wills operating in the universe. 
But such arbitrary abstractions cannot abide the 
test of time. Already that conclusion is more and 
more seen to be due to method and not to fact. We 
get an idea from someone and thereupon perform 
different acts in nature from what we should have 
if we had not received that idea. We build houses 
or take streetcars, we sow wheat or plant potatoes 
according to new ideas and thus change or use na- 
ture by initiating chains of causation, or by using 
for our purposes chains of causation that serve 
many more purposes than ours (such as a street- 
car) . When we build a house, for instance, we do 
no violence to nature. If we rescue a child from an 
onrushing automobile, we do not interfere with 
nature. Nature as regularity of cause and effect is 
simply open to such purposes. An immaterial re- 
ality like an idea influences an immaterial will to 
change the material world. We merely express our 
ideas in a medium made for their expression, and, 
therefore, open to our purposes. If we, then, can 
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insert our limited purposes in a nature open to them 
because it has been made for them, how much 
more can He who made that nature insert His pur- 
poses into it; how much more is nature open to His 
activity. Nature is almost incomparably more open 
to the purposes of the Creator than to the purposes 
of the creatures. God may usually work through 
the regularity of nature because He has Himself 
made it and pronounced it good; but He both can 
and does work directly in His creation, for accord- 
ing to Christianity He is the God of nature and of 
history. As we saw in the third chapter. He works 
both in the creative and in the redemptive forces 
of nature and history according to His eternal pur- 
pose in Christ Jesus. The important truth regard- 
ing the miracles of Jesus, therefore, is that to deny 
their possibility is to deny that God is the Lord of 
heaven and earth; to deny that He does work in 
nature and history is to deny that He is a “present 
help in trouble”; and to deny His special working 
in nature and history is, furthermore, to deny one 
of the most vital of all Christian doctrines, the spe- 
cial providence of God. Besides, there is an appro- 
priateness about the miracles of Jesus that must be 
observed. There is an inseparable connection be- 
tween divinity and power. If God “so loved the 
world that He gave” Himself, specially in Jesus 
for the sake of our enlightenment and salvation, 
was it not proper that Jesus should have special 
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power even over nature? Which is easier to say: 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee,” or “Take up thy bed 
and walk”? We must be careful, in any case, lest 
our denial of the miracles be nothing but our ac- 
ceptance of an inadequate naturalistic view of the 
world and thereby also a denial of the reality of the 
Incarnation. 

It is both right and good to be on guard against 
superstition and quackery, for these have damaged 
the reputation of the Christian Church not a little 
with many a thoughtful person. Knowing what we 
do about history and historical scholarship, it k ^ 
priori reasoning to insist that the miracles are neces- 
sarily historical. Faith afSrms that the provable 
emergence of agape is God’s revelation to man for 
his salvation. The concrete miracles fall in a dif- 
ferent category from the Incarnation itself. But if, 
on the other hand, we hide God behind His own 
laws until we can no longer in childlike simplicity 
believe in prayer, we, like the priests of Baal, are 
worshiping an impotent god. What is the use of all 
our praying and rending ourselves from mor nin g 
till night if our God cannot hear and answer our 
prayers? If* we believe that He cannot answer in- 
tercessory prayers, are we sincere in our pastoral, 
public, and private prayers? The very language we 
use wimesses to an age when those who wrote the 
great prayers still believed. Even today there are 
those who believe that God answers prayer both 
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in human hearts and in the world of nature. God 
answers prayer not only in clearing consciences 
and quickened wills but in the unseen guidance of 
our lives and in the scheme of physical events. We 
can pray to God knowing that if we ask according 
to His will. He will reply as it is best, not neces- 
sarily for us and for those for whom we pray, but 
for our and their use in His service. Most of the 
time it is for the best that the order of nature con- 
tinue as it does, else God ivould not have made it 
that voay. But in God’s time and wisdom, if we are 
faithful in seeing His ways, it is conceivable that 
He may also work through nature in a special way. 
God may guide things in such large blocks that only 
long afterwards can we with thankful hearts see His 
lifelong guidance. He may determine the destiny 
of nations by conditioning their history in ways we 
cannot understand. Or for the sake of His kingdom 
or for our individual good He may lay His merci- 
ful hand on our strong bodies and by the weakness 
of the flesh strengthen the life of the spirit. There 
are physical events that look like miracles, so much 
so that people will go so far as to say that they 
have been saved almost through a miracle. Who 
knows whether God did not have His guiding hand 
in such events? It is sad that God is often auto- 
matically dismissed from our thinking. Perhaps 
even when we refuse to see God’s guidance He still 
pursues His Jonahs who Would run away from 
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their mission. We need to combine a careful, criti- 
cal attitude in regard to factual truth with a rev- 
erent, trustful spirit. Otherwise we lose either ade- 
quate faith or adequate discrimination. 

We have come to the conclusion, therefore, that 
even though it is not necessary to make belief in 
the historicity of the miracles of Jesus an essential 
of Christian faith, we must not deny them cate- 
gorically lest we deny the ultimacy of God and of 
His mastery over nature. He is the Creator and we 
the creatures. It is high time that we recover the 
childlike faith of the saints of all ages who walked 
and talked with God in the humble assurance that 
He did guide and protect them for service accord- 
ing to His purpose. We need a near God, and it is 
exactly this that the Christian faith gives us. We 
need and may have One to whom all things are 
known and who can help as He sees is best. We 
need to accept God both as Creator and as Father. 
He must be over and away from us as far as the 
heavens are above the earth so that we may know 
and trust His power over all things, but He must 
also be as close to us as the love of Jesus in order 
that in His power we may have light, life, and a 
new humanity. The Christian religion is not a ques- 
tion mark and not even a “perhaps.” It is rather 
the overflowing joy of God, the confidence in the 
Gospel for a despairing world, the peace that the 
world cannot understand, give, or take away, and 
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the power that comes from being led and upheld 
by an unfaihng Strength and Care. We have let 
more and more doubts come between us and God. 
We have not stepped out with confidence on His 
promises and found them true. We have not ac- 
cepted His revelation and allowed all intellectual 
problems to be increasingly illumined in its light. 
For that reason we stand confused and weak when 
the world needs to be comforted with the comfort 
with which we ourselves have been comforted. It 
is high time that we came by that assurance of 
God’s power, love, and truth, that is no arbitrary 
emotional commitment but the quiet understand- 
ing and conviction which comes when through our 
Christian faith we understand that no explanation 
of this mysterious life and universe of ours can be 
more fully true and significant than that of God’s 
redemptive revelation in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

Our aim has been to show how important the 
affirmations of the Christian tradition really are 
when their deeper meaning is understood because 
they witness to the absoluteness of the Christian 
revelation. The pre-existence of Christ thus stands 
for the fact that the Incarnation is God’s revealing 
His full eternal nature for the first time in history 
in the person of Jesus Christ; the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth similarly indicates man’s sensing the 
truth that in Jesus God acted in a special way to 
enter history in the fullness of time by an unique 
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giving of Himself; and the miracles of Jesus, even 
though they are not explicitly expressed in Chris- 
tian creeds, nevertheless serve to remind us of the 
truth that God as Creator is the master of the laws 
of the universe, operating them in accordance with 
His wisdom and love. Of central importance for 
the understanding of our religious ultimate, further- 
more, is the doctrine of the Atonement. This, in- 
deed, is the very heart of Christian faith. Especially 
through the doctrine of the Atonement do we 
understand our religious ultimate. 

What, then, is the meaning of the Atonement? 
Conservatives often feel that the moral influence 
(or example) theory of liberalism is not even Chris- 
tian. Nygren, for instance, holds that the entire idea 
of imitation breaks the Christian pattern of salvation 
which is exclusively from God to man and entirely 
by faith in God’s grace. It would be better if the 
conservatives insisted that the moral influence the- 
ory is not fully Christian. The theory, for that 
matter, is no invention of liberalism. Writers occa- 
sionally treat it as though Abelard, Socinus and 
Bushnell had invented this subjective theory. One 
need only read the second chapter of Philippians, 
however, to find it in the New Testament. “The 
mind of Christ” is set forth as an example of humil- 
ity. Because Jesus humbled himself and became 
obedient even unto death, God has given him a 
name which is above every other name. The writ- 
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ings of Augustine, furthermore, abound with this 
idea. One of his leading ideas concerning the Atone- 
ment is that “in the weakness of humility the virtue 
of charity might be perfected.”® “For as the devil 
through pride led man through pride to death; so 
Christ through lowliness led back man through 
obedience to life.”^ Lest someone reply that these 
quotations do not apply strictly to the Atonement, 
we may add another: “Our conception is framed 
according to this notion, when we believe that God 
was made man for us, as an example of humility, 
and to show the love of God toward us. For this it 
is which it is good for us to believe, and to retain 
firmly and unshakenly in our he^s, that the humil- 
ity by which God was bom of a woman, and was 
led to death through conmmelies so great by mortal 
men, is the chief est remedy by which the swelling of 
our pride may be cured, and the profound mystery 
by which the bond of sin may be loosed.”^ This 
stress on the power of Jesus as an example is 
stronger in Christian history than many conserva- 
tives like to allow. It is true that when confronted 
with God we feel entirely dependent upon Him. 
This is a necessary feeling in Christian experience. 
But, on the other hand, we must also feel moral re- 
sponsibility. To make Christianity entirely from 
God to man and thus rob man of his reality as a 
willing subject is to forfeit the reality of the 

® Op. cit., p, 70. 
p. 76. 

^Ibid.y p* 1 19. (Italics throughout ours.) 
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Christian fellowship. Even though we love only be- 
cause God first loved us, and even though the di- 
mension between God and us is so great that it seems 
almost blasphemous pride even to mention our hav- 
ing fellowship with God, nevertheless the greatness 
of Biblical theology is precisely that it teaches that 
through Jesus Christ we can have fellowship with 
the Father. We are even called His children, not 
only by creation but also by adoption, so that we 
can confidently cry “Abba, Father.” Even though 
it seems presumptuous, there is nevertheless a legiti- 
mate sense in which we can be called on to follow 
Jesus. “Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” Jesus is not only the Son of God but 
also the Son of man, our ideal humanity. If we 
leave out of our Christian Gospel the truth that 
Jesus lived and died as an example for our new fel- 
lowship in him, and that his example is an aid in the 
process oj salvation, smtly left out some- 
thing essential. We do not make God great by 
making man an automaton. The power of God’s 
redemption is so great that He can even win man’s 
free allegiance. 

But neither can we reduce the doctrine of the 
Atonement to the limits of the moral influence 
theory. The feeling in this emphasis is too much 
that of “salvation by character.” It smacks too much 
of the idea that we can be saved by our own power 
if only we have a sufficiently good example. It 
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tends also to fall prey to the vicious identification 
of virtue with knowledge. This theory, therefore, 
if taken by itself, is obviously both unrealistic and 
unchristian, for Christianity is through and through 
a God-centered religion according to which man 
without God’s redemptive grace is lost in his tres- 
passes and sins. Thus even though Augustine had 
the moral influence theory as one of his two main 
points in his doctrine of the Atonement, it never 
approached being a self-sufficient doctrine. In this 
day when man-centered moralism goes one way 
and an irrational, almost magical God-centeredness 
the other, we, like Augustine, must realize the fact 
that no theory of the Atonement can be adequate 
either apart from sufficient stress on Jesus as our 
example, because this alone makes fellowship pos- 
sible; or apart from adequate emphasis on the fact 
that salvation is of God, since without Him we are 
utterly helpless. Without God we cannot be saved, 
but neither can we be saved unless we co-operate 
with Him in the process. 

“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 

Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 

“Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” Aulen 
continually charges one theologian after the other 
with teaching that Jesus suflfered qua homo (as 
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man) whereas he suffered only qua deo (as God) . 
His charge is true, but he himself errs in his one- 
sided emphasis. Historically both sides have been 
included because systematically such inclusion can 
alone make the doctrine completely Christian. The 
subjective doctrine of the Atonement is not wrong; 
it is incomplete. Jesus died for us both as man and 
as God. His humanity without distinction and con- 
fusion co-operated with his deity. Even though 
God’s grace alone makes any good deed possible, 
man, nevertheless, has his freedom of choice and 
can consequently offer God his humble and con- 
trite heart. Man may offer God his willing spirit 
to follow the Master. It is not for nothing that 
offering to God is an indispensable part of any 
adequate doctrine of atonement. Both as God and 
as man Jesus suffered as an example for us; or to 
put it the other way, whether Jesus suffered as God 
or as man, or as both, his suffering love that ac- 
cepted even Calvary is our highest moral example. 
We insist, then, that the idea that Jesus suffered 
for us as man is important because without it Jesus 
is no longer the chief symbol of the Incarnation; 
without it he is not both truly God and truly man ; 
without it he is severed from the solidarity of 
humanity; and without it he cannot be the founder 
of the holy fellowship where God’s love becomes 
central but where personal relations are real be- 
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cause man is a real subject capable of accepting or 
rejecting God’s redemptive love. 

What does it mean, furthermore, that Jesus suf- 
fered as God? Why is the moral influence theory 
fatally incomplete in the light of the full Christian 
faith? The first aspect of redemption is the revela- 
tion of the depth of God's love. Jesus by his dying 
for, and because of, his teaching that God is the 
kind of love that goes so far as even to love His 
enemies, sealed his teaching by the living of this 
kind of love and by the giving of his life in death. 
This fellowship is truly the “new testament in my 
blood.” This seal was the seal of God, far beyond 
that of mere man. This promise was the promise 
of the Absolute and the Eternal. Jesus’ death on the 
Cross showed not only that God cares for us but 
that He cares unto death. God loves man with a 
redemptive passion that withholds nothing of itself. 
The death of Jesus is no mere protestation that 
“the universe is friendly.” It means that God loves 
and WOOS man with the anguish and the suffering of 
Calvary. Thus the nature of what God is and wills, 
the revelation upon which the whole Christian faith 
is built, is at its maximum in the redemptive revela- 
tion. The revelation of Jesus is not merely a witness 
to the possibility of a new kind or way of life, not 
merely the prescription by example of a new and 
better social attitude and life. Only in the Cross, on 
the contrary, do we see God as unstintingly and 
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unreservedly agape. Only there do we see the final 
seal that the Eternal is by His very nature a redemp- 
tive love that establishes a new fellowship sustained 
not only by an ideal example but also by super- 
natural grace. The Atonement is the supreme reve- 
lation that suffers to save a sinful world. 

There has, of course, been much loose and de- 
structive talk about a suffering God. Horribile 
dictu, this idea has even been used to give man a 
false comfort and sense of security. The redemptive 
revelation, however, cannot be soothing or it is not 
the Christian revelation. To know the Christian 
revelation is much more than an intellectual act. To 
know it is to accept the suffering of divine love 
for the world. Until we have this experience we do 
not know what God is nor what we ought to be. 
We know what it means that God suffers, to what- 
ever extent we feel compelled by His spirit to 
become channels for God’s redemptive passion in 
history. Love’s knowledge is ever an act of love. 
And God’s love is uninterruptedly and completely 
turned toward the redemption of His creation. It 
is the source, dynamic, and direction of all redemp- 
tive love. In all redemptive action God suffers, and 
no redemptive action is possible apart from Him. 
We love only because He first loved us. He that 
loves is bom of God. No one can love with the 
divine kind of love, that is to say truly, apart from 
God’s holy spirit. Calvary is not unique in that 
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there alone God suffered for man. The saints are 
always fulfilling the suffering of Christ. The suffer- 
ing of the Church for the world is the continuation 
of the redemption. The suffering of the prophets is 
the preparation for the redemption. Yet God suf- 
fered uniquely on Calvary because His spirit was 
uniquely present in the life of Jesus. We do not see 
the full significance of the suffering of good for 
evil until we see that wherever it takes place, it is 
first of all God’s spirit that suffers, both because He 
takes the initiative, prompting the faithful, and 
because He suffers not only with the sufferer for 
the world but for the sufferer as well. It must have 
pained the Father’s heart indescribably to see Jesus 
sufiFer. When all is said, however, about God’s 
suffering in and through all redemptive feelings and 
deeds, the fact remains that the definite historical 
event of Calvary is of utmost importance for the 
Christian faith because there God suffered in a 
peculiar fullness. For the first time in human his- 
tory the of God suffered openly for man. 

Jesus knew himself to be the Son because he under- 
stood the deepest nature of God and identified 
himself with it. He knew that God had particularly 
sent him that he might reveal the Father and that 
the world through him might be saved. Calvary 
shows the depth of God’s redemptive love for man 
and thus alone is the full revelation of God. 

Jesus, furthermore, is the redeemer of the world 
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by his founding of a new fellowship. The Christian 
fellowship is founded on more than the truth of 
God as revealed through Jesus. The revelation of 
God’s redemptive love, so long as it remains an 
idea, an ideal, or even an imperative, is impotent to 
save the world. Even the idea that the death and 
resurrection of Jesus show what God is and wills 
is an inadequate center of the Christian faith. We 
must live by faith in a personal power within his- 
tory. The Father fades in our consciousness when 
we lose faith in the Son. Jesus is more than a tele- 
scope through which we discover the nature of the 
great eternal. Christian faith is historical with an 
Absolute beyond history incarnated in history. The 
Christian fellowship must live in the power of the 
faith in Jesus Christ. God was in Jesus. To lose 
stress on either side of the formula is to lose the 
power of the Christian Gospel. The religious ulti- 
mate is wholly God in Jesus. Calvary stands for 
nothing less than that the God who was in Jesus 
Himself became the fountain of the new full re- 
demptive stream outside which there is no salvation. 
Wherever this stream may run it cannot be fully 
understood apart from its full power as revealed 
and made effective in Jesus Christ. To main t ain 
that no one can be saved apart from Jesus Christ is 
to say that no one can be saved until he find that 
God who was in Jesus and until he surrender him- 
self to His love. The Christian fellowship is ulti- 
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mate, but must in the end be freely chosen. This 
fellowship became possible only because God suf- 
fered to redeem the world through Jesus Christ. 
Only after Calvary did the disciples understand 
the meaning of Jesus. Only when they saw the 
crucified and risen Lord did they know the fellow- 
ship of his suffering and the power of his resurrec- 
tion. It was indeed needful that Jesus die to fulfill 
his mission and to complete the means for our salva- 
tion. He is the redeemer of the world because he 
is “the mediator of a new covenant which hath 
been founded upon better promises.” He estab- 
lished a community based completely on super- 
natural grace mediated through the faith in a per- 
sonal Savior. Christianity has true ideas of Reality. 
Christianity needs devoted men. But the power of 
the Christian faith waxes or wanes in accordance 
with its faith in a God-sent personal Savior. 

Can we say more than this? The Christian doc- 
trine of the Atonement is thin apart from its under- 
standing expression of its substitutionary nature. 
This aspect of the Christian faith has of late re- 
ceived too little attention. Many of those who have 
believed in it, who, in truth, have made it their 
cornerstone, have still cherished much of a dead 
doctrine. On the other side, many philosophers 
have failed to see its significance and have gone so 
far as to call the idea immoral. They have cham- 
pioned a moralistic view of salvation that has been 
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detrimental to the Christian faith and to the deep 
needs of the world. Each man, they have said, must 
be responsible for his own acts. For some one else 
to pay for his wrongdoings is unethical. Salvation 
must be earned by character development. Even 
if this kind of individualism were good philosophic 
ethics, it is surely both unreahstic and unchristian. 
It is unrealistic because in a social world both good 
and evil deeds affect other people within the whole 
circle of relevance and in proportion to the inten- 
sity of interest involved. Both grace and sin are 
social realities which work in social channels. Indi- 
vidualism is surely not a true description even of 
things as they are. Actually, no one lives unto him- 
self alone. Philosophically, it may be maintained 
that justice requires that consequence be propor- 
tionate at least in the long run, to virtue. Kant, for 
instance, insisted that virtue and reward must ulti- 
mately go together. But this is surely not the Chris- 
tian point of view. Even though all adequate re- 
ligions must identify value and reality, Christianity 
goes far beyond the realm of justice. Indeed, the 
very heart of Christianity is the substitutionary 
idea, the idea that we do not fare according to our 
deserts. According to Christian faith no one de- 
serves salvation. The rewards before the judgment 
seat of Christ will not be in the spirit of merit. In 
his own power man is unable to raise himself into 
an ideal fellowship based on the divine kind of love 
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which alone can solve his problems. And beyond 
the grave he has no power at all. God’s redemptive 
love alone can effect man’s full salvation; and those 
who have worked but an hour are not discrimi- 
nated against in the boundless mercy of divine love. 
Even in our indescribably meager human experi- 
ence we know that we suffer because others do evil. 
We may even have had occasion to suffer for the 
mistakes or evil deeds of others. We have loved 
them and taken on as much of the consequences as 
we could; suffered as we tried to right certain rela- 
tions; substituted for them in the unpleasant task 
of straightening things out. And we have seen that 
such redemptive activity has strengthened the char- 
acter of those helped. Good will creates good will. 
It is not true that when people are left alone to face 
the consequences of their own sin, they make the 
greatest moral gain. Morality is not like that. Men 
are redeemed in fellowship and as they feel the 
strength of redemptive good will in their contact 
with men of good will. The prodigal son won a 
deeper understanding of morality in the arms of the 
forgiving father than in the land of physical want. 
The further even we are from sin, the nearer we 
live to God’s forgiving grace, the deeper our sorrow 
for the unrepentant sinner. On Calvary, however, 
this vicarious suffering for sin was experienced at 
the deepest point in human history. There God’s 
love suffered in a special way. There God’s love 
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gave US a redemptive revelation and a redemptive 
power without which we could not have been 
saved. By suffering in this fashion God gave us 
faith in a personal Savior who could effect the 
salvation which we sought but could not find, 
which we struggled to achieve and could not effect. 
When God took on Himself our sins, He made 
for us a living way. 

Perhaps we can look at this substitution idea from 
another angle. There are two streams in human his- 
tory. One stream is man’s sinfulness accumulating 
guilt within the very nature of history, injecting 
evil beyond any and all lives into the very warp 
and woof of man’s institutional life. Man’s natural 
bent to a self-affirmation which denies fellowship 
deeply stains man’s social relations. The other 
stream is the redemptive. Its fountain is not man’s 
nature, but God’s. The first stream entered through 
Adam, that is with man’s original sinning. The 
second first fully^ entered history through Jesus 
Christ, the new Adam. Man cannot get along within 
the first stream alone. He tries in vain to settle his 
own affairs by the method of enlightened self- 
seeking and in the light of his own partial idealism. 
He yields too easily to his natural urge to self- 
affirmation, rebels against God, and thus also denies 

® No fair-minded, appreciative person can live with the prophetic 
literature of Judaism, and with the Psalms, for instance, without 
in them finding depths of redemptive power and understanding. 
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his highest human fellowship. He therefore fails, 
and his history is largely a record of his need for 
Christ. Within the other stream, however, the re- 
demptive, there is a fellowship of grace, a fellow- 
ship of forgiveness, wherein by worship and by 
trust in a personal Savior man is able to alter his 
ways and even to become a channel of God’s grace 
into history. We Protestants often blame the Roman 
Catholics for literahstic points of view while we 
ourselves fail to see that our denial of their truths 
is perhaps even more in the literalistic spirit. The 
Catholics believe in a reservoir of supernatural 
grace that entered history with Christ and that can 
be used for man’s salvation. This doctrine is indeed 
true provided that we understand it in a living way. 
As man finds this grace and enters this fellowship, 
he also finds God’s power unto salvation. We are 
not meant to seek alone, to believe alone, to strive 
alone. Salvation finds an important place for soli- 
tude, but full victory comes within the redemptive 
fellowship. Christ’s death released a redemptive 
force in history which is peculiarly perpetuated by 
God’s holy Spirit through the redemptive fellow- 
ship which is the Church. No one can live orthodox 
Christianity without creating around him a Chris- 
tian fellowship. Christianity is the redemptive spirit 
of Christ flowing through history. Persons become 
transmitters for it, but the source of full redemption 
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lies in God’s special incarnation in history to suffer 
that we might be saved from the power of sin. 

Sin makes others suffer. Divine love gives others 
undeserved salvation. Before God we all stand help- 
less, because we have not the power to save our- 
selves. But God’s love has entered history to make 
available a stream of grace sufficient unto salvation 
for all who are willing to be carried by its power. 
In this social world there is no neutral territory 
between the stream of sin and the stream of salva- 
tion. Each man must choose between them. He is 
primarily carried by one or the other. Saint Augus- 
tine had a vivid picture of these two streams: “The 
Mediator of life, making it plain that death is not 
to be feared, which by the condition of humanity 
cannot now be escaped, but rather ungodliness, 
which can be guarded against through faith, meets 
us at the end to which we have come, but not by 
the way by which we came. For we, indeed, came 
to death through sin; He through righteousness: 
and therefore, as our death is the punishment of sin, 
so His death was made a sacrifice for sin.”® Christ 
suffered because he was good. We suffer mostly be- 
cause we are evil. Even nature is cursed for the sake 
of sin. As we truly surrender to Christ, however, 
we join the redemptive stream witnessing to the 
power of God’s salvation. We are then in the 
stream which clashes with the stream of sin. Noth- 

® Augustine, op. cit., p. 77. 
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ing is truer to life than the Christian doctrine of 
the substitutionary atonement of Christ. The small- 
minded treatment of it makes it crude and immoral; 
the understanding of it opens the mind and heart 
to the great salvation which it is death to neglect. 

Let us consider another idea which is appreciated 
more by the conservatives than by most liberals: 
the idea that the Atonement objectively satisfied 
the holiness of God, without which satisfaction He 
cannot forgive sin. However this idea, too, may 
have been abused, it is nevertheless of crucial im- 
portance to an adequate Christian faith. Some think 
of this doctrine as some crude myth in which God 
is a split personality, the Father being sternly holy 
while the Son is wooingly redemptive. The Father, 
finally, according to this teaching, finds it possible 
to forgive man because the Son by his sulfering 
satisfied the Father’s demand for holiness. When we 
contemplate the crudeness of this thought we real- 
ize that the strange thing about religion is that it 
persists in spite of man’s lack of deep understand- 
ing; man hungers for God and cannot do without 
Him. The idea, nevertheless, that God’s love is holy 
and cannot forgive without atonement contains a 
vital truth. What, then, is this holiness and what is 
this atonement? The holiness of God is the intrinsic 
purity of His love whereby it rejects all else as an 
unworthy basis for fellowship for the sake of those 
nxihom it ojsants to save. Let us take a look at the 
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background of this idea. Since God made man for 
fellowship, man must have freedom, for fellowship 
without freedom is impotent. Freedom, moreover, 
when immature, or until it learns and accepts that 
it can be found only in the divine kind of fellow- 
ship, affirms itself at the expense of others. Man’s 
sense of independence is a prerequisite for the de- 
velopment of a genuine fellowship. This urge for 
independence is man’s natural temptation; and when 
freedom becomes freedom from others rather than 
freedom loith others, when, in other words, this 
temptation is yielded to, it becomes man’s original 
sin. Man has a “fallen” nature in that his basic self- 
assertion, when yielded to, denies God’s purpose 
for him. The good that God gave man, he makes 
sinful. Man uses his metaphysical freedom to deny 
his spiritual freedom. The very freedom which is 
God’s great gift, the prerequisite for genuine fel- 
lowship, man uses to deny the deeper freedom 
which can be found in God’s purposed fellowship 
alone. It is necessary, therefore, for man to become 
converted. He must be saved for God’s kind of 
community. God and man must in the end be recon- 
ciled. But God cannot establish fellowship with 
man before He teaches him the basis of it and before 
He wins him to it voluntarily. That is the meaning 
of freedom. That is the meaning of God’s power 
which is different from mere force or compulsion. 
God’s love must be persuasive to the degree that 
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man must in the end admit that through it alone 
he can find his truest freedom. Man’s existential 
nature must find his essential nature. God’s holiness 
repudiates as an inadequate basis for fellowship all 
that falls short of God’s agape. Holiness is thus no 
separate quality in God. It is His very nature, His 
love, in relation to all that is contrary to it, because 
of His concern for the welfare of the sinners them- 
selves. God’s holiness is the self-consistency of His 
love in its desire to redeem the loveless. It is the 
intrinsic purity which knows that nothing can really 
save the sinner except his yielding to fellowship on 
its basis. 

Holiness, consequently, must by its very nature 
judge sin. When man persists in sinning, God’s 
holiness pushes man away from God in order that 
man may know the frightfulness and the despair 
of the loveless life. God’s holiness is behind the 
punishment of man in this kind of world in order 
that man may come to himself and find his God in 
whom alone is his salvation. God’s holiness is His 
impersonal wrath working ceaselessly to the end 
that His personal love may be given an opportunity. 
God’s holiness makes His love demand atonement, 
for God’s holiness is the intrinsic eternal self-con- 
sistency of His love. The divine holiness gives 
God’s agape a new dimension from man’s love. In 
order to be saved man needs to effect fellowship 
on the basis of God’s agape. But since man is unable 
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to effect this fellowship by himself, because of both 
his creatureliness and his sinfulness, God sent His 
own Son, let His own agape be born in human 
form, and even let it die that man might see and 
trust God’s way of salvation. Salvation is by faith 
because it is through the power of trust in God’s 
redemption. God’s love entered history not in an 
easy way (and could God’s love?), overlooking 
sin, but by giving itself for the world, thus con- 
demning the way of the world and effectively de- 
stroying its power over man by the revealing of a 
new way made by God Himself. God is, thus, no 
spht personality that needs to be healed by Calvary. 
God gave His Son to redeem the ’world. God loved 
the world before He sent His Son. It was because 
He loved that He sent. God’s holiness is the in- 
trinsic quality of His love, and in order to have 
concrete meaning must be seen in relation to sinful 
history. God is altogether love; but in human his- 
tory God’s love must be reconciled with His holi- 
ness in order that man may be saved. God’s holiness 
repudiates man’s sinfulness, pursues man into mean- 
inglessness or despair until he learns to face the 
love of God, to be judged by it, to be forgiven by 
it, and to walk by faith in its power. 

Let us look at this in another way. There is ten- 
sion in God. God’s love yearns for fellowship with 
His children but His hoHness, which is the purity 
and wisdom of His love, demands that it be on the 
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basis of love alone. That is why God suffers. He 
suffers because He loves with a holy love and in a 
dimension unknown to us. That is why Calvary is 
beyond common suffering. It stands for God’s 
suffering in achieving our salvation. But His love 
and His holiness are not two different functions, 
but the same thing. His love and His wisdom are 
not two separate functions, but the same thing. 
God’s love and His power are not two separate 
functions, but the same thing. That is why the rec- 
onciliation must be in history. It is in history that 
the drama is played which is the very purpose 
of God’s creation. He created us for fellowship. 
He gave us freedom in order that fellowship 
might be genuine. He even gave us secondary 
powers of creation and redemption. God knew 
that the creation would have to be redeemed. 
The Lamb was slain before the foundation of the 
world. God purposed eternally in Jesus Christ. 
God’s power is not limited because He has made 
this kind of world. His infinite love, with its power, 
wisdom, and holiness, made this kind of world. Sin 
has made it what it is, but God has power to kill 
the serpent. Love lies behind the making of this 
kind of world. Creation is for our sake. And this 
love has power to punish children made for itself, 
for their sake, until they realize why they are pun- 
ished. God made us free but also for Himself. Hell 
is the agent of heaven. Fear is the servant of love. 
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They are the tutors unto Christ. They make man 
understand that only in God can he be really free. 
They open up the desire for redemption. Creation 
groans that it may be redeemed. The holiness of 
God is the hound of heaven that pursues until we 
discover that we are fleeing from our own true 
good. Thus love has both the power to guide man 
by frustration and punishment, and to wait pa- 
tiently until the children understand and accept the 
love of God. Creation cannot be seen apart from 
redemption. This kind of world must be seen in the 
light of heaven. 

“Jesus who died shall be satisfied, 

And heaven and earth be one.” 

God’s power would be limited only if this kind of 
world were not His willing creation. God does not 
sin, but He made sinning possible because He knew 
that fellowship requires freedom. God’s love seeks 
the free allegiance of souls that understand and 
gratefully accept His redemption. The holiness of 
God is the arm that pushes away all that is sinful, 
but the love of God is the farther-reaching arm, 
the arm before and beyond history, which draws 
all men unto the Christ who has been lifted up 
and saves us all unto the eternal purposes of our 
Creator and Redeemer. The Redeemer is the Cre- 
ator. It is God who is love that is holy. The tension 
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in God is the patient yearning to see the redemption 
in history accomplished and all things laid at the 
feet of Christ. The light and power to achieve this 
reconciliation come supremely from Calvary into 
history. That is why the Atonement is supremely 
an objective act in history, but always conditioned 
by the subjective acceptance of man. The Way of 
salvation is given if man will but walk in it. 

Some who do not understand this truth say: but 
why did God have to make us suffer? Why did 
He create us at ail? If God were finite, if He could 
have done better by waiting until He grew more 
wise and powerful, this question would have real 
significance. It is the infinite God, however, who 
made this world, and this kind of world is for the 
best. This does not mean that this is the best of all 
possible worlds. Not at all. That assertion would 
deny that creation is to be redeemed. We must see 
creation in the light of redemption. This suffering 
endureth but for a moment. What has been pre- 
pared for us we cannot even imagine. Rich and 
wonderful is the wisdom of God’s love. And when 
it is said that it is unfair for God to make us suffer 
in order to be redeemed, let us keep in mind that 
God thinks creation so worth while that He suf- 
fers infinitely more than anyone else to redeem us. 
That is the meaning of Calvary. The Creator is the 
Redeemer. The love of God is not aloof, but by 
its suffering alone makes it possible for man to be 
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saved. God Himself is not only the judge, the holy 
one who repudiates any basis except His love, but 
He is also the savior who makes salvation a reality. 
The Judge is the Savior. His judgment is always 
for the sake of salvation. Thus God in Christ 
reconciles the world unto Himself. The world must 
be reconciled to God, but He Himself is the recon- 
ciler. God loves the world enough to judge it in 
order that the world might find salvation. God’s 
holiness, then, guards against all sentimentality. 
There is no slackness in God’s good will. It pursues 
man for man’s sake. It haunts us because it loves us. 
In Jesus Christ God has made effective the way of 
our salvation. Surely we should have more power as 
Christians if we stopped speculating on the level of 
creation and began to see all things through the 
eyes of God’s redemptive love. Fortunate would be 
the Christians who like Paul never thought of know- 
ing anything save in the light of Christ and Christ 
crucified. 

In the Atonement especially, God in Jesus be- 
comes our religious ultimate. All we have been able 
to do is to indicate an attitude and suggest an ap- 
proach. There are depths beyond a lifetime of con- 
templation in a subject like this. Why has it not 
been constantly central in our Christian thinking? 
Some people hang themselves up on such questions 
as: What will happen to those who lived before 
Calvary, and in lands where the Gospel has never 
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been preached? Oh, the smallness of man’s meas- 
ure! Unless the future life is seen in a dimension 
of salvation beyond our paltry imagination, there is 
no solution. We put these questions beyond the 
limits of faith, not evasively, but in the confidence 
that the God who has showed us Himself in Jesus 
Christ knows best His own plans. One thing is cer- 
tain: all things must be judged in terms of God’s 
eternal agape. That is the ground of the world’s 
salvation. That is the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
which we have seen in Jesus Christ. We must not 
limit this truth to our little history, but trustfully 
extend it into the eternal purposes of God. In spite 
of the importance of our topic this chapter must 
draw to a close. We forbear here to develop the 
distinction between the philosophic doctrine of 
immortality and the Christian doctrine of Resur- 
rection. Suffice it to say that the former is based on 
the nature of man while the latter is based on the 
redemptive revelation of God in Christ Jesus. Ac- 
cording to the former, since all men are by nature 
immortal, Jesus must even now be alive; according 
to the latter, Christ is risen and therefore we shall 
all rise with him. The Christian doctrine of Resur- 
rection is less concerned, however, with particular 
historical accounts of Christ’s Resurrection than 
with the fact that God in Christ Jesus is seen as the 
conqueror of death. Life eternal becomes a matter 
not of man’s nature, but of God’s faithfulness as 
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seen and experienced in Christ Jesus. The Christian 
doctrine has never been better stated than in the 
affirmation: “Neither death ... nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

There are, similarly, real truths in the doctrine 
of the Ascension of Christ. He had to become lifted 
up above all earthly things, for in him was the eter- 
nal reality of God. Only as we see Christ above the 
actual, on the very right hand of God, do we under- 
stand the full meaning of the Christian claim that 
all things are to be understood through him. The 
idea of the Second Coming of Christ also indicates 
an important truth: the closing of the parenthesis 
of this age. It indicates the limits of our faith. Just 
as creation is a necessary concept of the beginning 
of our history, so the Second Coming is a necessary 
concept of its end. Our history will end and must 
be judged by God according to the redemptive 
revelation in Christ Jesus. Beyond this age we can- 
not go, for what will happen is hid from our eyes. 
But we do know that God’s judgment will be ac- 
cording to His own nature. The judgment of this 
age will be before the judgment seat of Christ. 
God’s holy love will condemn as inadequate any 
basis of fellowship except divine love. Only by 
faith in God’s redemptive power and by our com- 
plete surrender to it can we ever be saved. How 
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God will work in coming ages we do not know. 
Enough that we know and trust Him. 

These two chapters have suggested a brief pref- 
ace to a doctrine of Christ as the religious ultimate. 
The central and insistent idea is the claim that 
when God as revealed in Jesus is taken seriously 
as the ultimate principle of explanation, Christian 
faith obtains a concise and concrete content to offer 
a confused and needy world. When God in Jesus 
is resolutely decla,red by Christian faith to be the 
religious ultimate and when this declaration is con- 
sistently acted on, both in faith and in life, the 
Christian fellowship cannot fail to develop con- 
structive power. 



VI 



The Christian Ultimate 


T hat Christian faith is uitimate we have 
claimed for the following reasons: Being able 
to offer man the highest possible relevant ideal, it 
can best satisfy man’s deepest need. It fulfills con- 
structively the good in all other religions while re- 
jecting with definiteness but with complete good 
will their every inadequacy. The whole process of 
history becomes generally meaningful and of ut- 
most significance when all its facts are seen in the 
special light of God’s purpose in Jesus Christ. 
Most of all, Christian faith not only answers man’s 
deepest needs for living as well as for understand- 
ing, but beholds its absolute ideal in the historic 
Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. Christian faith, 
therefore, is primarily strong not in the wisdom of 
men but in the power of God. And men become 
wise, after all, only when they recognize that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Chris- 
tian faith thus not only fulfills the demand of re- 
ligion on the vital relation between realizability and 
realization but knows that the realizability of Chris- 

[ i8o] 
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tianity, as realized in Jesus Christ, is unshakably 
built on the bedrock of God’s own reality. The 
Christian faith has the most adequate ideal experi- 
entially for human need and intellectually for the 
interpretation of experience and of history. Its ade- 
quacy, however, is not merely an attractive ideal, 
but is metaphysically the most real of all realities. 
Yet Christian faith is first of all concerned not with 
ontology merely in itself, that is not with the 
nature of being as such, but with soteriology, that 
is with the possibility of man’s salvation. Religion 
as an historic occurrence must be primarily not the 
meditation on the real but the appreciation that the 
real, to whatever extent it is adequate, demands the 
transformation of the actual. This, of course, is 
supremely true of the Christian faith. Our final 
chapter, therefore, we wish to devote to the mean- 
ing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as it confronts 
sinful men. That must be the goal, after all, toward 
which Christian thinking must ever tend. Without 
extensive reviewing we can restate concisely the 
content of the Christian faith as it illumines the 
Christian ultimate, man’s experience through Jesus 
Christ of the fellowship of forgiveness. There can 
be no experience more final for man than to face 
the Christ, to surrender to him and to live eternally 
within the Christian fellowship of forgiveness, com- 
pletely dependent upon the grace of God. 

Central to Christian theology, as we have seen, 
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is its idea of love. The constitutive idea of Christi- 
anity is agape, the kind of love first fully revealed 
in Jesus Christ. But this love as known in human 
history is not formative of Christian thought apart 
from the idea of sin. Only against the background 
of sin can the Christian doctrine of love attain its 
full meaning. Sin, thus, although not the essential 
truth of Christian thought, is the basic, historic 
fact in the light of which the nature of Christian 
love is best understood. 

To maintain, therefore, as some do, that Chris- 
tian fellowship is on the basis either of sin or of 
holiness is wrong. To do so is to make the legal 
rather than the personal relation primary. Christian 
fellowship is ever on the basis of God’s forgiving 
love. The Christian ultimate loses its depth of mean- 
ing unless we keep this fact constantly in mind. 
As a principle of interpretation, God’s self-sac- 
rificing love is prior to man’s sin. The New Testa- 
ment love constitutes the essence of Christianity. It 
is its ultimate standard of faith. It is its distinctive 
and determinative pattern which gives meaning 
and proportion to all other Christian doctrines. It 
is the master key which alone unlocks the depths 
in Christian faith. Agape is the unique and absolute 
truth revealed to man in Jesus Christ. It is, as Au- 
gustine says, the very substance of God. 

We have tried, throughout this book, to make 
this basic truth clear beyond the likelihood of mis- 
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understanding; the fact now remains, however, 
that Christian love in human history always bears 
the sign of the Cross. The love we know is seen 
against the shadows of sin. The real meaning of 
Christian love, therefore, is grace. Apart from the 
experience of sin, penitence, and forgiveness, we 
have never known deeply the Christian God. In 
relation to Christian love, sin has thus a definitive 
quality. It gives historic structure to God’s love. 
Agape, in other words, is characteristically known 
to us in its relation to sin. At the very beginning of 
our interpretation of the Christian ultimate we 
must, consequently, be aware of at least two 
dangers: the one is of stressing the reality of sin to 
the point where God’s love is itself no longer the 
leading idea; the other is of emphasizing the love 
of God in such a way as to obscure the fact that 
to us its depth of meaning can be measured only 
by the reahty and seriousness of sin. Perhaps our 
idea of God’s love would not tend so easily to 
superficiality if instead of “love” we used the less 
vague and less abused term “grace.” 

Much talk about sin is vague. Our first task is to 
define it. Some philosophers have taught that sin, 
in the last analysis, is ignorance. It is tmknowingly 
choosing the lesser for the greater good. Although, 
to be sure, there may be sinful ignorance, ig- 
norance as such is never sinful. Sin is a willful, ob- 
jective relation. To think of sin in terms of arrested 
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moral development is not enough. Sin is much more 
than the living by fragments instead of by the 
whole. Neither is perversion an adequate synonym 
for sin. There is too much Neoplatonism in Christi- 
anity. Augustine, with his background of this phi- 
losophy, imprinted on Christian thought the idea 
that all evil is negative. In choosing evil the will 
became defective rather than elf ective. This doc- 
trine, while it seemed indeed necessary to Augus- 
tine because of his view of substance and of time, 
nevertheless weakened the meaning of sin. His 
definition of reality was not sufficiently, whole- 
heartedly, and constantly in terms of will. Sin is 
more than missing the mark. It is a positive reality. 
Sin, as we have said, is an objective, willful rela- 
tion. Refusing to hit the mark is by all means sinful 
if that mark is itself given a clear, correct meaning. 
George A. Gordon used to dehght in discussing in 
terms of Socrates and Jonathan Edwards whether 
the will was as the greatest apparent or as the 
greatest real good. The fact of sin, however, is 
that the will may ht neither the apparent nor the 
real good; it may be positively evil. 

There are two definitions of sin that come close 
to being adequate: (i) Sin is whatever separates 
man from God and men; (2) Sin is disobedience 
to the will of God. The former suffers, however, 
because it fails to make sin necessarily a matter of 
will. Ignorance and indifference are not necessarily 
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sinful; yet they do separate man from God and 
men. There may be ignorance even in heaven, as 
A. E. Taylor points out, in order that we may con- 
tinually grow in the knowledge of God. The sec- 
ond definition is also inadequate in that it does not 
define the will of God. Disobedience to the will of 
God, of course, is sinful; but what is the will of 
God? Jesus said that with him light came into the 
world so that from that time men might have no 
excuse for their sin. The nature of sin, thus, is pre- 
cisely defined by the Christian Revelation: 

Sin is man’s refusal of fellowship in the spirit of 
Christ. Sin is man’s disobedience to God’s revealed 
will to effect this fellowship. Sin is putting at the 
center of life one’s own self-seeking will instead 
of God’s self-giving will. Sin is the refusal to sur- 
render oneself to the freedom and faithfulness in 
fellowship where Christian love demands as God’s 
will the death of all selfishness. Our definition of 
sin covers sin both as an act and as a state. Sin is 
often a conscious act. We sin knowingly. We may 
rationalize our actions to feel better about them, 
but deep down in our hearts we know that we are 
refusing to do God’s will. We are convinced, per- 
haps, that war is sinful, but under the strain of 
public pressure we join up. To please men we may 
forsake Christian principles for conventional stand- 
ards. In moments of temptation we, like Peter, fear 
the crowd and deny our Lord. Because of possible 
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danger to our personal situation we fear those 
who may have power over both our bodies and our 
souls. Ignorance does not excuse when it is due to 
“the falsehoods of our own selfish desires.” In many 
specific cases we know the right if we wish to know 
it, yet still refuse to do it. 

Yet sin as an act must not hide from us the more 
serious fact of sin as a state. An act involves con- 
scious conflict. A state of the self is a characteristic 
attitude and mode of behavior. To think of sin 
merely in terms of explicit moral decisions is to be 
guilty of the Pelagian superficiality. Every self is 
conditioned by custom. Every custom creates an 
emotional complex.^ But custom is not merely a 
matter of repetition. To explain habit in terms of 
the breakdown of synoptic resistance is not enough. 
“The essence of a habit is its meaning,” writes 
Hocking.^ Custom is both the creator and the crea- 
tion of complexes. A complex is the concentration 
of emotion, through the depths of memory, around 
an object, idea, or course of action. Custom is the 
creator of a complex insofar as it intensifies the 
emotions associated with the object, idea, or course 
of action which forms the complex; but custom is 
itself a creation of the complex since this is the ex- 

^ “Complex” is used rather than “sentiment” in order to avoid, 
if possible, some of the philosophical implications connected with 
the distinction between complexes and sentiments, particularly the 
speculative line between the primary and secondary unconscious. 

2 The Self, Its Body and Freedom, Preface. 
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pression of some meaning to the self, of some basic 
drive which has taken on its specific idea-emotion 
complex. 

Every self is thus conditioned by its characteris- 
tic attitudes. The act of sin is where man openly 
rebels against the will of God. The state of sin,® on 
the other hand, is where man characteristically and 
as a natural course of action puts himself at the 
center of his fellowship. The state of sin is a cus- 
tomarily self-centered life. The state of sin is man’s 
basic drive for self-satisfaction. While it is not 
wrong to satisfy the self, God has provided only 
one right way for so doing, namely to live con- 
sistently with the love of the fellowship. Man’s 
original will to live is God-given and good, but it 
becomes sinful when directed by the desire of self- 
seeking. The self, notwithstanding that God has 
made us for fellowship, becomes its own end and 
the measure of its satisfaction. Man, thus, from the 
very beginning becomes, to use Luther’s phrase, 
curved in on himself. Man’s will to live should be- 
come the will to love. Instead it becomes his will 
to power, his will to “invidious comparison,” his 
will to social superiority, his will to what Augustine 

®Cf. Grensted, “The Psychology of Religion” in Kirk (ed.). 
The Study of Theology, p. i66: 

^^Sin is a disposition directed toward a wrong object, wrongness 
being determined at each level, by the refusal to rum to God or 
to His symbolic surrogate. Sim are acts proceeding from such a dis- 
position, and are therefore secondary and symptomatic. We may 
make the distinction clear by saying that sins need forgiveness, 
while sin needs cJtreJ* 
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called “the empty greediness of human praise.” 
Man is made to live, to find satisfaction. But he 
can find it fully only in the experience of a fellow- 
ship which becomes more important than his own 
self. From even the infant’s first cry for attention, 
however, the temptation to use the world instead 
of serving it is strong. Man’s actual self, his natural 
self, consists of self-seeldng complexes. These are 
the content of the will to five acquired through ex- 
perience. This self-seeking is confirmed by custom. 
The actual self, therefore, is not free to choose the 
good if by freedom is meant equal inclination. The 
natural will to live through definite complexes and 
numberless customs conditions the choice. Man’s 
characteristic attitude is selfish. This is his state of 
sin. 

This does not mean that man is born sinful. But 
this is the truth of experience which gave rise to 
the doctrine of original sin. This is the truth in the 
position of those neo-orthodox of our day who 
resort to a pre-temporal fall of man to explain his 
original sin. This is what Kant meant by his radical 
evil in man. This explains why with Kant a moral 
act is contrary to the inclinations. By our natural 
inclinations we serve the reign of self and not the 
Kingdom of God. That man is naturally in a state 
of sin is thus a fact. But man is not totally sinful. 
His will to live, as we have seen, naturally takes 
on the content of self-centeredness rather than self- 
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sacrificing concern for the fellowship. Desire comes 
easier than love. But all the time man stands be- 
tween this his self-interest and the pull of God’s 
image in him craving fellowship. We cannot escape 
the fact that we are made for God. We are free 
to choose between unequal pulls. Augustine was 
right in saying that sin indulged in becomes cus- 
tom, but wrong in the belief that custom becomes 
necessity. The state of sin is a conditioning, but not 
a determining factor. 

The fact that most of man’s emotions are cus- 
tomarily associated with selfish ideas or courses of 
action explains why man is called naturally evil. 
The scales of man’s iaclinations are heavily tipped 
on the selfish side. Yet man is free. He can choose 
against his inclinations. Freedom does not mean 
equality of motives. It means that man can rise 
above his passional nature, that he is able to choose 
contrary to it. The image of God in man through 
tr ainin g, through personal experience, and through 
reasoning about both, has been filled with ideas and 
the emotions associated with them. This knowl- 
edge of the right which is often contrary to a man’s 
own felt good we call the conscience. Between the 
right and selfish interest man can choose. The 
choice is conditioned, but it is nevertheless open. 
Such choices are made by all people in all places. 
They take place before and after conversion, in 
Christian and in non-Christian lands. To reduce 
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this choice to the struggle between personal gain 
and social approval is false. Often the choosing is 
nothing more than a weighing of personal gain and 
social approval and accepting whatever choice 
seems to provide the least pain and the greatest 
satisfaction. But the image of God urges to service 
and to sacrifice. There is an insoluble bond between 
religion and renunciation. Sometimes the choice of 
right involves the sacrifice of both personal satis- 
faction and social approval. Against the natural 
self Jesus chose the Cross. Against public opinion 
he chose the Cross. On careful analysis choices of 
this kind on a smaller scale are found in common 
experience. The image of God is active at all times 
in all men, however the contents of their con- 
sciences may vary. 

Before dealing with the act and state of peni- 
tence, however, it may be well to remind ourselves 
of some of the signs of the state of sin. This state, 
as we have seen, is known by the characteristic 
concern for self-satisfaction as a sufficient end of 
life. Dullness is often a sign of sin. Dullness fre- 
quently is due to a feeling that life is meaningless. 
When the self is its own end, its defeat expresses 
itself not infrequently in dullness and indifference. 
Boredom is the sleeping sickness of sin. God’s love 
experienced in fellowship is never boredom but 
life and light abundant. Our preferring, as a general 
thing, to read comics and light books to pondering 
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deep works of the spirit that make us more fit for 
fellowship through the sweat of mind and the 
anguish of heart — this is a sign of sin; this reveals 
our preference of self-centered ease over love- 
centered effort. Laziness is generally due to more 
than a lack of vitamins. It is often due to the lack 
of a God-centered emotional drive in which one’s 
work is transfigured into the good gift of God’s 
grace. Another sign of sin is surely lack of sym- 
pathy. It is reliably reported that one minister not 
long ago was considerably irritated when he had to 
bury a parishioner on the day of the big football 
game. Sin may so harden even a minister’s life that 
opportunities for sacrifice may seem the unwelcome 
demands of the profession rather than life’s privi- 
lege of fellowship in suffering and sorrow. 

The person who would rather get than give 
shows a clear symptom of the state of sin. Still an- 
other sign is the fever of life. Men tear down vital 
energy worrying about making a name for them- 
selves. They worry about position, about self-pub- 
hcity, about promotion. They grow tense about 
what the mail may bring or what the papers may 
say about them. This striving for place and honor 
is surely not often in the spirit of self-sacrifice for 
the Kingdom of God, but at the expense of others, 
and is thus the destruction of fellowship. Competi- 
tion is seldom Christian. Those who live by what 
Veblen called invidious comparison must be con- 
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verted. This fever of life leads to torment, but 
perfect love casteth out fear. Augustine rebuked 
many of us when he wrote that “the lover of truth 
need fear no one’s censure.” What more signs shall 
we name? Irritability? Stubbornness? Are not sus- 
picion and jealousy twins of selfishness? All these 
and many more are signs of a state of sin. They 
reveal that the self is bent in on itself so that the 
tendency to jealousy and suspicion, for instance, 
precede any specific occasion for their concrete ex- 
pression. 

Another sign of the state of sin may be suffering: 
mental, moral, and physical. Neurotic self-concem 
is all too frequently the underlying cause of the 
nervous breakdowns which are blamed on over- 
work. Jung writes that the basic cure of much 
mental illness is religious in nature. But modem 
man is in search of something more than his racial, 
unconscious self. It is true that he must break the 
circle of his isolation and be reunited to the roots 
of his deeper self, but that self is what George 
Herbert Palmer called the “conjunct self.” In 
Royce’s terms he can find it only in the “beloved 
community.” Only in the Christian community 
based on self-sacrificing love and bound around the 
feet of God can man find his large “inclusive self” 
and break the barriers of his isolated “included 
self.” That most moral suffering is due to sin is 
obvious. The selfish customs of a sinful life eventu- 
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ate in complexes in conflict with conscience. Upon 
the vividness of the sinner’s conscience depend his 
moral and spiritual sufferings, and at the same time 
he lacks the peace possessed by those storm-tossed 
souls that have cast anchor on the rock bottom of 
God’s faithfulness to forgive and to restore. Much 
physical suffering, too, is a sign of the state of sin. 
Selfish worry, unhappiness due to the fever of life, 
fretful fear and cancerous suspicion, lack of in- 
centive — these are a few sinful causes of physical 
suffering. Since the body is the meeting place of 
natural causes and both divine and human purposes, 
it is clear that not all suffering is due to sin. But 
those who have suffered most and hardest are often 
sure that more suffering is due to sin than we like 
to admit — perhaps even to ourselves. For this rea- 
son, “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” “Go and sin no 
more,” “Fear not,” “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole” are good medicinal words. It is unnecessary 
to do more than to hint at a few signs of the state of 
sin. The indication is, in any case, that sin is much 
more prevalent and deep-rooted than we moderns 
have been willing to admit. It is much easier and 
more pleasant to give high-sounding names to the 
states which actually result than to lay bare and 
cure their deepest causes. 

The only cure of sin is God’s forgiveness. The 
forgiveness of God’s grace creates and restores fel- 
lowship. Even human forgiveness breaks isolation. 
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But God’s forgiveness frees the self from his self- 
created barriers for the fuUness of fellowship. No 
soul is completely forgiven until he completely for- 
gives. God’s grace covers man’s entire actual fel- 
lowship. The only way to full forgiveness, there- 
fore, is through the full measure of penitence. This 
fact is due to man’s condition and not to God’s 
attitude. God’s forgiveness always awaits man full 
and free; but since we are turned from God and 
not God from us, the degree of restoration or the 
depth of fellowship depends upon the nature of 
our penitence. That is the meaning of the petition 
“Forgive us our sins, even as we forgive . . .” 

There are two basic levels of penitence: attrition 
and contrition. Attrition is the regret of sin because 
of the fear of punishment. Gontrition is the sorrow 
for sin through the love of God. Attrition is the 
shrinking from the consequences of sin. Contrition 
is the grieving over the ruptured fellowship. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren have accepted both as 
adequate for absolution, but are careful to teach 
that in absolution only the personal guilt is remitted, 
not the natural consequences. While the fellowship 
itself is directly restored, the guilty person does not 
escape the punishment due him or the necessity of 
righting his wrong. The relation of penitence to 
forgiveness is thus kept on a high plane. Penitence 
as a state of feeling must be accompanied by re- 
pentance as an act of the will. The acceptance of 
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attrition as penitence sufficient unto salvation, how- 
ever, is practical rather than ideal. It fits realistically 
the attitude of most people, but provides salvation 
by means of grace operating, it seems to us, in a 
far too external way. Without being moralistic we 
can maintain that the degree of forgiveness and the 
depth of spiritual fellowship depend entirely upon 
how far we directly open our hearts to God and to 
our fellow men. It is our surrender to God’s grace 
through trust in His redemptive revelation and 
work in Jesus Christ which give us power over sin. 
The Protestant stress on justification by faith alone 
can mean nothing less than this. 

What, then, is the relation of attrition to con- 
trition, of fear’s anguish to love’s regret? Salvation 
is the finding of fellowship in the Spirit of Christ 
through the forgiving grace of God. This can be 
done only when the soul opens up to the love of 
Christ. The heart’s key is entirely on the inside. 
The love of God forces no life open. The sinner 
must earnestly desire to be forgiven because he has 
experienced the love of God. Fear freezes the 
heart’s door and seals its hinges. But God does use 
fear. Attrition is part of God’s plan for salvation. 
That sin produces dire consequences is itself a good 
thing in that it deters the sinner from continuous 
progress on the way of death. In the end it causes 
him to know his waywardness. Fear and suffering 
may make him turn to God. They make him feel 
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his need for God. They reveal the bankruptcy of 
his way of life. They cause the prodigal to return. 
But if the return is merely selfish, if the son thinks 
more of the food the servants get than of the in- 
jured love and the deep grief of the father, then he 
is still selfish. Then his penitence is only attrition. 
Then he cannot be fully forgiven. The son is still 
foreign to the family fellowship. But when the son 
unexpectedly sees the father’s love, his heart melts. 
The older son thinks of family fellowship in terms 
of privilege and gain. Only the understanding of 
the father’s heart can cause true repentance. George 
Adam Smith felt this in his moving chapter on 
Hosea. Full penitence is possible only when we 
understand that our sin at its deepest is always “the 
sin against love.”^ Fear can only reveal its own pov- 
erty. Only the fullness of God’s love can save. 

Like sin, penitence is both an act and a state. 
The difference between a sinner and a saint is that 
with the sinner penitence is a matter of occasional 
acts insufficient to salvation, whereas with the saint 
penitence is a matter of occasional acts within a 
state sufficient to salvation. The sinner has never 
made the primary surrender of his will to God’s 
will. He consequently cannot feel the sorrow from 
sin that comes through direct, personal experience 
of and in the Christian fellowship. The saint has 
made this surrender and can thus grieve over an 

^The Book of the Tnvelve Frophets^ VoL I, Chapter 23. 
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injured and broken fellowship. The sinner is char- 
acteristically and naturally self-willed and thus can- 
not feel the agony of those who try by God’s grace 
to do His will, and yet know how far they fail to 
do it. The saint wants to love God and feels the 
willed direction of his life defeated by sin. The 
penitence of a sinner is lessened even in his occa- 
sional acts when forgiveness and repentance are 
customarily thwarted. The penitence of the saint is 
deepened the more grace abounds over sin. The 
penitence of a sinner becomes desperate and con- 
fused the more the tragedy of his own futility and 
the evils of his self-defeat overwhelm him and the 
more the love of God works on his heart. The peni- 
tence of the saint becomes calm and clear the more 
he realizes that the recognition of his own weakness 
is the occasion for God’s saving grace and moral 
strengthening. Penitence as an act is sin’s sorrow 
for specific deeds contrary to the will of God. 
Penitence as a state is the normal experience of the 
saint that his proper relation with God is always 
grace. The sinner is capable of the act only; the 
saint, of both the act and the state. This analysis, 
of course, is subject to the fact that no human 
being is totally depraved or completely without sin. 

We can but mention the signs of penitence. The 
acute and occasional act takes the form of the tor- 
ments of regret. The despair that comes with the 
experience of the “hell of the irrevocable” may 
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set in. The sinner who is truly penitent feels him- 
self totally unworthy before God. Acute self-re- 
proach, however, is usually associated with the act 
of penitence. The state of penitence consists in the 
steady sensing of the need of a savior. Gratitude 
is a sign of the state of penitence. Those who know 
themselves to be sinners saved by grace do not 
demand things of life. They rejoice in God’s un- 
merited love and forgiveness. A similar sign is hu- 
mility. Pride, says Augustine, was the chief sin of 
the Devil, and the closer we are to him the nearer 
at hand is pride to us. The truly penitent feels no 
occasion for or temptation to pride for he knows 
that ail he has and is comes from God. The willing- 
ness to suffer the punishment deserved is yet an- 
other sign of true penitence. Attrition reduces 
goodness to expediency. True contrition rejoices in 
the privilege of redemptive suffering. It seeks not 
only not to escape from its just punishment but to 
restore and to repair the wrongs resulting from its 
sin. It voluntarily accepts the humility of con- 
fession and the effort and possibly pain of restitu- 
tion. It is not only penitent, but it repents and 
does penance. We Protestants have been extremely 
lax on this point. Only the humbled heart willing, 
as needs may be, to make complete confession; only 
the contrite heart aching to make all amends pos- 
sible is truly penitent. Without such penitence on 
our part God cannot fully forgive. He cannot 
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fully effect fellowship. In the state of penitence 
we know ourselves to be continually sinful and con- 
sequently ever ready to confess our utter unworthi- 
ness of God’s forgiveness and fellowship. 

Some may feel that this position involves moral- 
ism. Our penitence is necessary to God’s forgive- 
ness. It conditions His relation to us. Yet although 
we love only because God first loved us and al- 
though our penitence is itself possible only be- 
cause of God’s grace, nevertheless unless we are 
capable of being subjects in the state of atonement 
the whole process of salvation becomes a play to 
God’s power. Fellowship involves more than one 
subject. Unless man has in himself some reality and 
responsibility, the Christian fellowship is impos- 
sible. The fact that man is not forgiven is not God’s 
fault, but man’s. 

Like sin and penitence, forgiveness is both an 
act and a state. Both must be viewed, moreover, 
not from the point of view of God’s unchangeable 
love, but from the point of view of man’s change- 
able will. God’s willingness to forgive is an ever- 
present fact. God never deals with us according to 
our merits. We never experience the God of wrath 
apart from the God of mercy. God’s grace sustains 
our lives before as well as after conversion. It is 
surely a most inadequate narrowness that confines 
our experience of God’s grace to some existential 
situation where we are directly confronted with 
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the crucified Christ. God’s love expresses itself both 
through His creative and through His redemptive 
activities. Before conversion we can experience 
God’s love in two ways. The simple heart of a 
child, drawn by God’s image in it and its Christian 
nurture, can according to its light have a direct ex- 
perience of God. Its simple, heartfelt gratitude to 
Him surely reaches His heart, and in its direct faith 
the child has an enviable fellowship with God. Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven. The adult, too, 
who has learned about sin, may experience an act 
of forgiveness. In special crises wayward souls cry 
to God, are thus far forgiven, and momentarily ex- 
perience fellowship. Yet they are not converted. 
They continue to accept and to affirm their charac- 
teristic self-seeking life. The seed that is sown is 
scorched or choked. Yet these experiences give 
them a taste for forgiveness and fellowship. They 
prepare for the soul’s commitment in conversion. 

"WTiat, then, is conversion? It is surely not the 
influence of grace in baptism as the specially desig- 
nated means to eradicate original sin. Nor is it a 
complete turnover of life by or in an emotional 
surrender whereby the sinner becomes the saint. 
Conversion to many people has been a kind of flip- 
the-pancake affair. Great groups have gone so far 
as to maintain that once saved we are always saved, 
and that after conversion sin is impossible. Re- 
ligion is then reduced to a matter of getting the 
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unsaved saved, largely in the heat of evangelistic 
services. Both the idea that conversion comes 
through baptism and the idea that it consists of a 
crisis involving an emotional-willful surrender to 
God contain great truths. The beginning of con- 
version lies in the grace exerted on the soul at its 
earliest experience of the Christian fellowship. 
Through this influence of grace, symbolized in 
baptism, the soul develops in a manner of subcon- 
scious incubation more or less definite Christian 
complexes. Even though he is still naturally self- 
centered, he is developing through imitation and 
religious education the ideal of a God-centered life. 
His conscience becomes directed by the idea of 
Christian fellowship based on God’s love. Thus a 
contradiction arises in his life which craves a solu- 
tion. This solution is conversion through a whole- 
hearted surrender to God. 

The idea of conversion as one great surrender 
or commitment, moreover, contains a real truth. 
Every saved soul must at some time and in some 
way come for the first time to the decision that 
he wants God’s will at the center of his life. How- 
ever the experience may vary, its center must be 
the conscious acceptance of God’s will for fellow- 
ship at the heart of life. The understanding of this 
may be undeveloped or distorted; but unless the 
intention of “not my will but thine” be the kernel 
of the experience, there is no real conversion. 
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But such a surrender does not immediately trans- 
form the sinner into a saint. The old self is not 
dead. The act of conversion is a declaration of in- 
tention rather than a finished accomplishment. It 
means not that we are Christlike, but that we sin- 
cerely want to become Christlike. Conversion is 
the soul’s conscious commitment to try to put God 
and His love at the center of its life. Before con- 
version, the soul is not even willing to let God 
help it put Him and the fellowship at the center. 
The self may struggle against God, saying: “I 
want to be converted — but not yet.” Or it may 
live in open rebellion against God, harboring a 
hardened conscience. Conversion is, therefore, a 
commitment to spiritual struggle nvith and not 
against God. Conversion is the opening of one’s 
heart’s gates to God that He may become an ally 
in conquering oneself for Christian fellowship. 
Conversion is the turning of the soul homeward. 
Conversion is the basic act of penitence and for- 
giveness that effects fellowship with God. Con- 
version is the supreme act of forgiveness which 
makes the soul long for ever-new forgiveness. Con- 
version is the being bom again, not as an individual 
with primarily a will to live, but as a member of 
a holy fellowship with a will to love. 

But we are bom babes in the grace of God, not 
mature men in the fullness of Christ. Conversion 
is at least a lifelong process. What is called con- 
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version is actually but its beginning. It is woefully 
inadequate to think of “the old man” as being “on 
top” before conversion and “the new man” “on 
top” afterwards. From this point of view, sin, after 
conversion, consists entirely of occasional, specific 
acts, falls, or backslidings, where “the old man” 
temporarily rolls over “the new man” and subdues 
him. It seems, however, a lack of both reahsm and 
humility to think of all converted people as ex- 
clusively and wholeheartedly concerned with the 
Kingdom of God as a normal attitude and course 
of action. Even where the difference between the 
converted and unconverted is most strongly stressed 
and the saints do not “smoke, dance, or go to the 
movies,” the converted are all too often self-willed 
and dominated by other interests than the King- 
dom of God. Some of these “holy” people are just 
“cussed.” The true saints know themselves to be 
great sinners. The conventional signs of sectarian 
morality mean far less to them than the deeper atti- 
tudes of the soul. The soul is no stuff that is miracu- 
lously altered and no pancake that stays turned. 
The self is a dynamic will constantly choosing. 
Conversion is a process within which there are 
man y turnings around. Yet the initial commitment 
which is usually, and properly, called conversion 
even though the soul does not thereby become 
basically God-centered except in intent, is never- 
theless indispensable, because through it the self 
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tastes the fellowship of forgiveness. The cieiper 
the soul then enters into the experience of Chris- 
tian fellowship and forgiveness, the more difficult 
it becomes for it to stay away from God. That is 
why the saints suffer most in sin. And when the 
saints are forgiven they do not return to the be- 
ginning of the Christian life, but to a deeper under- 
standing and appropriation of the fellowship from 
which they fell. Thus “where sin abounded grace 
did much more abound.” 

We have now dealt with the act of forgiveness. 
Before conversion the sinner may have occasional 
experiences of such acts, and after conversion there 
may take place many specific acts of forgiveness; 
but the great act of God’s forgiveness is the expe- 
rience of the initial surrender and commitment to 
God. When we have used the term conversion for 
this experience we have meant a conversion of in- 
tent rather than an actual conversion from a self- 
centered to a God-centered life. Conversion to 
Christlikeness, however, is a process of forgiveness 
and fellowship, not an act of complete change of 
life. After the act of conversion comes the process 
of conversion. Some call this confirmation, and it 
is a confirmation of intent and of the deep i n itial 
experience; but we call it the process of conversion 
to stress that man still needs to be turned from self 
toward God. After the act of forgiveness thus 
comes the state of forgiveness. The old theology 
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taught that justification is instantaneous, while sanc- 
tification is gradual. It seems truer, however, that 
both are gradual. We are continually justified by 
God’s grace. Forgiveness is a state, as we have seen, 
proportionate to the state of penitence. We are for- 
given even as we forgive, judged even as we judge. 
This relation is due to the degree of man’s recep- 
tivity. We do not become wholly justified until we 
are wholly surrendered. God’s willingness to for- 
give is conditioned only by man’s willingness and 
capacity to receive His grace. God is always ready 
to forgive fully but man is not ready to be fully 
forgiven. The continuance and depth of man’s fel- 
lowship with God depends upon the continuance 
and depth of his desire for forgiveness. This is in- 
deed a hard saying for it makes much greater de- 
mand on the saints. We are fully justified by God’s 
love for us but only insofar as we truly accept it. 
This doctrine prevents the shallowness and Pharisa- 
ism of much Christian thinking. To be a saint is 
not to be self-righteous, nor artificially to claim 
Jesus’ merit, but to know oneself a sinner saved 
by grace and to live in that light. The saint is a 
repentant sinner living in the state of forgiveness. 
In this state man is not at the same time both totally 
sinful and totally justified. We reject the absolu- 
tistic part of this Lutheran doctrine of simul iustus 
et peccator (at the same time [fully] justified and 
[fully] sinner) . In the state of forgiveness man is, 
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to be sure, at the same time both sinful and justi- 
fied, but both conditions are dependent upon his 
depth of penitence. God looks to the heart and 
man’s spirit makes a difference to Him. This is no 
moralism apart jrom God but the observation of 
man’s responsibility before God, and of God’s 
equal concern to forgive all men. Man is not totally 
depraved, for in each man the image of God is to 
some degree active. He is not totally forgiven be- 
cause he is not totally surrendered. To say that one 
sin merits eternal punishment because man can 
never do anything to redeem himself is a frightful 
thing. This whole approach is juridical. It is en- 
tirely legal. And this is an unfair, absolutistic sense. 
But the Christian fellowship is on the basis neither 
of man’s holiness nor of his sinfulness. It is squarely 
on the basis of God’s love. The sinner can have no 
fellowship with God because he has turned away 
from Him. The saint has fellowship insofar as he 
turns to God. But his very ability to turn is due to 
the love which first loved him and which is ever 
ready and eager to forgive. No man will ever be 
worthy of God. God’s grace alone can effect fel- 
lowship. Christianity is a fellowship of forgiveness. 

The rejection of the absolutistic point of view 
makes ethical development within the state of for- 
giveness both plausible and real. Through forgive- 
ness and fellowship the image of God in us is 
strengthened. Through imitation and instruction 
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our conscience within us is enlightened. Sanctifica- 
tion involves both the intensity of will and emo- 
tions to do God’s will and the acuteness of mind to 
know it. Growth in the Spirit is real. Growth in 
the Spirit means an increasing understanding of 
God’s will and an increasing dedication to it. Spirit- 
ual and ethical development within the state of 
forgiveness thus means one’s being gradually turned 
toward God. It is the process of conversion 
through the experience of fellowship. It is the proc- 
ess of confirmation through the growth of spiritual 
bonds. The more we truly live in the depth and 
reality of Christian fellowship the more empty the 
world becomes and the more futile become the 
strivings of self-will. The more we taste of the bread 
of life the more hungry for it we become. Growth 
in the Spirit may thus involve increased conflicts. 
The “old man” is stubborn and greedy. But con- 
flicts are the sign of struggle and of growth. It is 
the saints who are most keenly conscious of what 
it means to fight the devil. But it is also the saints 
who most customarily turn to God for grace, for- 
giveness, and fellowship. The way of sainthood 
is the way of increasing light and victory. 

Yet victory does not mean escape from suffer- 
ing. It does not mean invulnerability in the sense of 
inaccessibility to pain and sorrow. Forgiveness is 
an immediate personal relation which restores a 
broken fellowship. Even though the guilt is for- 
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given the consequences of sin still go on. For- 
giveness does not mean escape from punishment. 
Vicarious punishment means the sharing of pun- 
ishment both on the personal and on the natural 
level. In Gethsemane Jesus sulfered vicariously on 
the personal level; on Calvary, on the natural level 
as well. It is not only that in this life we pay the 
consequences of our sins and that in the next we 
shall receive rewards or punishment in our bodies 
according to our deeds. Forgiveness does not mean 
escape from the effects of our deeds. The forgiven 
murderer may still be hanged. The saint who had a 
sexual lapse may not only suffer himself, though 
forgiven, but cause much suffering to others. There 
is a grand majesty in the moral life. Even in the 
spiritual life where forgiveness is immediate and 
direct, God’s grace increases our sufferings. The 
more we partake of God’s love the more we feel 
the sins and sorrows of the world. The deeper our 
experience of forgiveness, the more we suffer 
vicariously. The closer we live to the Cross of 
Christ the more we share his redemptive passion. 
Forgiveness involves taking up our crosses to follow 
Christ. It endows us with the suffering love with- 
out which we cannot be ambassadors of Christ, 
and, as Luther put it, saviors to others. Augustine 
interpreted the sacrament of the Church in a deep 
way when he declared it to be the continuing and 
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fulfilling by the Church of the redemptive sacrifice 
of Christ. 

What, then, are the signs of forgiveness? Some 
of them are humble gratitude, blessedness, increas- 
ing love toward others, and a growing desire for 
fellowship with God. Augustine keeps stressing 
humility as the sign of the forgiven soul. True hu- 
mility comes to every soul who realizes that in his 
own desires he is primarily a sinner, a selfish seeker 
for his own satisfaction, and that the peace and joy 
he finds in fellowship is due to the grace of Him 
who first loved us. To be blessed is much more 
than to feel pleasure or to be happy. Christians 
know what blessedness means when the power of 
forgiveness transforms their lives. Pleasure comes 
from the expression of one or more instincts, while 
happiness is the harmonious expression of all the in- 
stincts. But blessedness may be ours when many of 
our instincts may be denied in a most unnatural 
way. Jesus on the Cross was not happy, but surely 
a deep blessedness of doing God’s will must have 
been his most of the time. Stephen, stoned by the 
crowd, had both his physical instincts and his social 
sense most violently thwarted, but his face shone 
with blessedness. Blessedness is confidence in the 
abihty of God’s love to conquer; it is trusting God 
until we have the joy that is set before us. Forgive- 
ness makes us love our fellowmen more deeply. 
Unless we forgive them we know that we are not 
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forgiven. We have not yet opened our hearts to 
receive God’s forgiveness. We cannot be forgiven 
and have the demanding attitude of the servant 
whom his Lord had forgiven. A sure sign of salva- 
tion is a steady increase in our real love of the 
brethren and of the world. But above all we long 
for God. When we awake we are with Him and 
whisper our thanksgiving or petition. When we 
work our hearts are lonely unless we commune 
with Him. At the day’s end He hears our con- 
fession of prayer and praise. Whether or not we 
are in the state of forgiveness can always be tested 
by our continual longing to worship and to serve. 
To be forgiven is to crave a deeper fellowship with 
God. The eternal Christian ultimate is growth in the 
fellowship of forgiveness, the contmuous conscious- 
ness that our entire salvation is due to the grace of 
God revealed and made effective in Jesus Christ. 

We do not wish to leave this chapter without 
making some definite recommendations resulting 
from our entire study. One of them is so important 
that it will underlie all the rest: evangelism must 
become the unifying focus and the driving power 
of the Church. Evangelistic services, however, are 
but a small part of evangelism. The proclaiming of 
the Gospel of salvation through the grace of God 
is a full-time activity. First of all, it requires an 
evangelically centered religious education. Religious 
educators must renounce much in the false ap- 
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proach obtained from a secular “progressive edu- 
cation.” We do not learn Christian faith through 
general experience, but through Jesus Christ. Re- 
ligious education must be not only pupil-centered 
but God-centered. It cannot even be solely church- 
centered, in line with recent demands; it must be- 
fore, above, and through all else be Christ-centered. 
Our biggest hope for the future is Christian re- 
ligious education. We throw out a clear challenge 
to our religious educators to help rear our children 
in the Christian -faith. 

Similarly the social teachings of the Church must 
be evangelical. We have failed because our pro- 
gram in the last analysis has been mostly secular 
idealism. Most of our reforms have not been truly 
redemptive. The Gospel has a focus all its own. It 
is more disturbing than any “ism.” It demands 
more of us. It demands the cleansing both of our 
motives and of our institutions. Most of the so- 
called Social Gospel has been built on a secular 
foundation developed since the Renaissance but 
going back to Greek times for its inspiration. And 
it has been hostile to the true Christian ethos. For 
that reason our social gospelers in great numbers 
felt less and less need for the Christian faith as a 
definite standard. They reached out toward hu- 
manistic-naturalistic idealism. For power and di- 
rection, for clearness and conviction, the social 
teachings of the Church must be entirely re-exam- 
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ined. When the Social Gospel breaks away from 
secularism, the result will be startling beyond any- 
thing most people can imagine. As the impotence 
of all secular ideals is being more and more revealed, 
the people will be increasingly ready to listen to a 
clear, Christian point of view. Have we one to offer 
them? 

Our preaching, too, must become evangelical. 
We have been obsessed with the educational ideal 
of the ministry. And we must keep this ideal, by 
all means. But ideas are sterile until they control 
the will and the affections. They do not reach their 
goal until they lead men to a spiritual commitment 
to Christ that shall involve their whole beings. 
Prophetic preaching is wholesome. It should make 
the prodigal come to himself and seek to return to 
the father. But only the father’s love can save the 
sinner. Prophetic preaching is preparatory to evan- 
gelism. Have we the right to leave people with the 
question marks of speculation? Have we not faith 
enough to preach Christ crucified, able to save? If 
people are to believe in God, must we not take 
Him for granted because we know Him and spend 
our effort on leading people to the Cross, where 
alone they can find forgiveness and fellowship? 

The most important function of the Church is 
worship. That must become thoroughly evangeli- 
cal. Our reason for evangelical services may be not 
only the unconverted but the converted. We our- 
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selves are sinners in need of God’s forgiveness. We 
need the sustenance of that truth. That is our bread 
of life. There must be a new humility in our serv- 
ices, a new dignity, a new seeking of the fellowship 
of forgiveness. This may take many forms. Will 
the prayer meetings return in evangelical circles? 
They were once the spiritual dynamo of the 
Church. What can we do for mass evangelism? 
Shall we develop a widening understanding and 
appreciation of sacramental symbolism based on an 
adequate understanding of and education in Chris- 
tian theology? Through the Sacraments we cele- 
brate at the deeoer levels of experience the central 
facts of the fellowship of forgiveness. What shall 
we do to restore family worship as the most impor- 
tant experience in the home? Can we develop the 
custom of altars of prayer in our churches where 
people will go as often and as regularly as possible 
to increase private devotion? Can we do more with 
“missions” and “stations”? Can we develop inten- 
sive orders of fellowship within extensive (and 
lukewarm) congregations? Can we have special re- 
ligious nilgrimages for the deepening of spiritual 
life? What can we do with general retreats for 
deeper and more spiritual devotion in Christian fel- 
lowship? How shall we train the leaders of the 
Church in the Christian -faith} How can we win the 
best young thinkers for Christian leadership? How 
can we break nominal Christianity built on general 
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allegiance and common sense and substitute a vital 
fellowship of forgiveness centered in Jesus Christ 
and empowered by trust in God’s revelation and 
redemptive work through him? 

All these and many more queries must be an- 
swered by experts in religious education, social 
theory, preaching, and worship — ^but they cannot 
be answered at all adequately until these experts 
have recaptured the ultimate meaning of the Chris- 
tian faith and made that basic to all things. Christi- 
anity is a fellowship of forgiveness. This ultimate 
truth can become vital only when the experience 
of God’s grace becomes the pattern of all thoughts 
and techniques. We can gain fuller vision only by 
constantly viewing and seeing ever more deeply 
all our problems of thought and action in the light 
of God’s redemptive revelation in Jesus Christ. 
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